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HEROES OF MEDICINE 


IX. Réné Théophile Hyacinthe Laennec 


13, 1826, Réneé 
His name will 


NE hundred years on Aug. 
Théophile Hyacinthe Laennec died. 
ive forever in medical science because of his con- 
fribution of the stethoscope to the art of physical diag- 
nosis. When 14's years old he began to study medicine 
in Nantes, and at the same time was appointed military 
rgeon of the third class, associated with his uncle, 
iso a physician and primarily responsible for the 
boy's development in medicine. 


ago, 


The young Laennec was a cultured man; he learned 
dance, played the flute, found time for many musical 


interests, and was a good amateur botanist. In 1801 at 


the age of 20 Laennec entered the Ecole de Médecine 
in Paris. 


his life had become serious. 


By this time the ill health that handicapped 
During his comparatively 


short life Laennec suffered with asthma and with 
tuberculosis, as well as with several complications. 

The young man was noted for his comprehensive 
notes of lectures which he attended, and later for a 
remarkable brilliancy in writing and speaking of his 
work. He lectured for two hours frequently and with 
fine eloquence. Languages were easy for him, as shown 
by his familiarity with Latin, Greek, English, Italian, 
Gaelic and many French dialects. 

Although Laennec was author of many scientific 
treatises the one that he read, Feb. 28, 1818, on his new 
method of investigating sounds of the heart and lungs 
is preeminent. It established a scientific basis for this 
diagnostic method, correlating the sounds heard with 
conditions observed in postmortem investigation. 
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©he Winter Outdoors, M.D. 


BY Mabel Travis Wood 


ECEMBER and February 

begin to vie with July and 

August as America’s out- 

door play months. The 

poet’s words might be amended to 
“What is so rare as a day in Janu- 
ary?” For a new realization of the 
joys of winter has swept the United 
States during the last few years, 
and young and old are turning to 
Jack Frost’s glistening domain in 
their recreation time. Many are 


discovering winter for the first time; others are 


rediscovering it. 


A boy who lived in a New England town 
seventy years ago was on intimate terms with 











winter. He knew ils rigors—frozen 
pumps that must be thawed, path- 
ways to be laboriously excavated 
from great, white drifts. But he 
also knew the birdlike fleetness of 
skimming over the ice on a pair 
of skates that he himself had 
forged. 

The boy grew older and gradu- 
ally forgot to think of winter as a 
season for sport. His skates hung 
unused in the attic, for only chil- 
dren played outdoors in winter. 

Then one day two years ago the rusty skates 
‘ame out of hiding and were polished. A man 
“nigh on to 80” tested them and in a few days 











Over the community ski jump at Gloversville, N. Y. 
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was culling the figure eight with almost the 
agility of his youth. Ever since, he has been 
seizing every opportunity for skating and 
declares he has never felt better in his life. 

A community program of winter sports was 
responsible for his return to the joys of boy- 
hood. The lake had been cleared and resur- 
faced until it shone like glass. A ski jump and 
toboggan slide had been built in a vacant lot, 
and competitive events arranged. With the 
spirit of winter carnival over the town, young- 
sters flocked out into the bracing air to try their 
skill, and oldsters laid aside dignity and fears 
of rheumatism to join them. 

[In another town, a boy who never really has 
known winter has been introduced to it, also 
through enterprise on the part of the com- 
munity. Johnny lives in a crowded section of 
an industrial city. In the summer he enjoys 
sports at a park playground. But in the winter, 
the play equipment is stored and the recreation 
leaders are gone. The only snow and ice Johnny 
had for play was quickly melted and begrimed 
by the wheels of traflic. 


Year-Round Recreation New to Cities 


Then the city fathers began to reflect, If out- 
door recreation is good for our citizens in the 
summer, why not in the winter, also? They 
expanded their summer recreation system into 
a vear-round one. 

Now Johnny is able to go to the playground 
every winter afternoon to skate, coast and 
enjoy snow games with the other fellows. He 
is learning to play ice hockey and to be an 
amateur sculptor in snow. And he unhesitat- 
ingly casts his vote for winter as a season for 
high adventure. 
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Outdoor winter play has been one of the mosi 
recent developments in the movement for public 
playgrounds. Twenty years ago, when the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America 
was founded, the forty-one cities that had 
started to provide directed recreation con- 
sidered this new duty only in terms of summer 
playgrounds and indoor recreation center activi- 
ties. But like Johnny’s city, many others have 
come to realize the waste and inadequacy of 
using their play facilities for part of the year 
only. Outdoor play under leadership twelve 
months of the year is now one of the foremost 
objectives of the P. R. A. A. in helping cities to 
organize and expand systems of municipal 
recreation. 


200 Towns Promote Organized Winter Sports 


More than 200 American towns and cities now 
promote organized winter sports. Ski jumps 
and toboggan slides are springing up in parks 
and vacant lots. Lakes and rivers have been 
improved and safeguarded for skating, while 
artificial rinks have been built where natural 
ones are not sufficient. 

The response to these opportunities proves 
that we are far from being a nation of hiber- 
nators in winter, pro- 
vided we have facili- [|-% 
ties and good leader- / 
ship for cold weather 
sports. Publicity is 
necessary, too. A 
cozy armchair by the 
fireside is attractive | 
on a zero day; a ses- 
sion at bridge or the | 
movies may have Ls 
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J. P. Troy 


Cornell University students spend many leisure hours on the ice. 
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What's tobogganing 
without its spills? 


more appeal than skating or a hike. But once 
it is given a fair trial, the winter play idea 
makes strong converts, health and fun being 
its principal selling points. 

The artificialities of modern life make it 
especially important that folks play outdoors in 
winter. We spend our time in steam heated, 
often overheated houses, offices and schools. 
We ride on crowded trains and cars, and walk 
less than in summer. The chores that kept our 
grandfathers active outdoors have largely van- 
ished, even in country districts. We hurry; we 
live tensely, particularly in winter with its 
many social engagements. Active play is a 
tonic for tired nerves and bodies at all times. 
But in winter it has the added joys of invigor- 
ating air and the speed and zest lent by nature’s 
elements of ice and snow. 


Fewer Spectators, More Players 


One health advantage that winter sports have 
over summer sports is that they discourage 
“spectatoritis,” that great American disease 
whose symptoms are watching others play, but 
not playing oneself. It is true that winter sports 
contests attract many spectators, but the propor- 
tion of spectators to players is better balanced 
than in baseball, football, boxing and other 
sports, which have a handful of performers and 
thousands on the sidelines. Even the most 
ardent fan cannot sit for hours in winter with 
occasional cheers as his only exercise. 

Happily, all degrees of skill are acceptable in 
winter sports. One does not have to be an 
athlete to enjoy skating, skiing and snowshoeing, 
nor even to participate in community events 
involving these. For coasting and tobogganing, 
no training is required, while the popular snow- 
ball battle comes natural to voungsters and often 
to their dads and mothers as well. 

The experience of Gardner, Mass., in getting 
the whole community to play in winter is typical 
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of other towns and cities, particularly in New 
England. “The program is no more than might 
be carried out by any community which has 
the proper weather conditions and the inclina- 
tion to try,” says the manager of the local 
chamber of commerce, which was the guiding 
force in helping the city to discover winter. 

It took three years to get the winter sports 
ball rolling in Gardner. The first year a tempo- 
rary toboggan chute and ski jump were erected 
on private land and torn down at the end of 
the season. This procedure, however, was 
wasteful, so the next year the chamber of com- 
merce purchased the land, built a chute and a 
ski jump and donated them with the land to 
the city. The chute, which was built with the 
advice of a field representative of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, 
has two slides, each 20 inches wide, and built 
side by side. At the bottom of the hill it has a 
straight-away over a frozen pond. 


Has Annual Winter Sports Carnival 

Gardner now frolics for three days at its win- 
ter carnival, which features junior sports events, 
a hockey game, horse racing on the ice, and a 
“knicker dance” and winds up with senior ski 
jumping, ski and snowshoe racing and the gen- 
eral patronage of the toboggan chute by the 
public. An outing club of winter sports enthusi- 
asts manages the carnival. 

Turners Falls, Mass., a mill town of about 
5,000 people, has been rallying almost 100 per 
cent strong to take part in or witness winter 
sports events at a community park. A toboggan 
chute, skating rink and a side hill for sliding 
are in constant use when the weather is favor- 
able. What is in summer a ball field becomes 
in winter an open space for snowshoeing and for 
children to romp in the snow. A heated house 
has been built on the playground for the chil- 
dren and skaters. 
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Time was when the tired business man or 
woman “knocked off work” only in July or 
August. But the winter vacation has been a 
recent and very sensible development. Mid- 
winter and early spring often find the busy 
worker more dangerously near the breaking 
point than does summer with its more frequent 
opportunities for outdoor recreation. A few 
days close to nature will give new energy and 
a new perspective on life. 

Though hordes seek Florida and other sunny 
climes in cold weather, there are an ever- 
increasing number who find greater health and 
refreshment in the white and silent places of the 
North. Summer hotels in New England, Canada 
and the Adirondacks are holding open house 
the year round to welcome vacationists, espe- 
cially at carnival time. 

Northern Michigan is another resort that has 
just begun to appreciate that winter offers 
even more vivid delights to the vacationist than 
summer, holding, as the Detroit News puts it, 
“Three glorious gifts—health for the body, 
relief from care for the mind and beauty for 
the spirit.” Among the sports to be enjoyed 
along Lake Michigan when the forces of wind 
and wave fashion its expanse into great ice 
caverns and fortresses, are curling, iceboating, 
snowshoeing, rabbit hunting and fishing through 
the ice. 

Mothers Getting into the Fun 

As part of their recently won freedom in 
sports, girls are participating in all winter activi- 
ties. What is more, mothers and even grand- 
mothers are not letting daughter monopolize the 
fun. <A lady in her sixties was recently induced 
to try the community toboggan slide. After her 
first exhilarating swoop down the long slope, she 
became a winter sports enthusiast. 

Most of the members of the Women’s Sports 
Club in Fargo, N. D., are mothers. Weekly, and 
sometimes oftener, they arrange for college 
virls to care for their children while they forget 
household worries and keep youthful and supple 
with an afternoon of active play. Skating, 
skiing and hikes are on their winter program. 
One member, the mother of 
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Unsupervised winter sports have been taking a 
heavy toll in death and injury. 

Not one drowning accident to skaters—this 
was the record of Nashua, N. H., for the first 
time in its history after the recreation com- 
mission had provided safe skating areas and 
lighted them at night. Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
reported in 1925 an attendance of 50,000 and no 
accidents on its protected coasting hills. The 
recreation department of Portland, Me., has 
eliminated much of the danger of coasting by 
building slides for sleds on vacant lots or on 
streets where there is danger of the coasters’ 
going out on cross streets. The slides are 
similar to a toboggan slide but smaller. 

Community Enterprise Finds a Way 

When there are no municipal funds for winter 
sports, community enterprise has found a way. 
Beverly, Mass., is proud of a well-built toboggan 
slide that cost just $155, the price of the lumber. 
The work of clearing, digging and path making 
was contributed by the commission of public 
works, while boys in the continuation school did 
the work of construction. Fifteen toboggans 
were donated by local clubs and societies and 
the electric and gas company supplies light at 
cost. 

Only eight pairs of skis were available when 
the Kiwanis club of Provo, Utah, equipped a 
ski course for the city. But by the end of the 
winter 250 pairs had been made by school boys. 

Snow shoveling was a sport not listed on the 
program of the carnival held last winter at 
Lincoln, Mass. There was a heavy snowfall just 
before the time of the carnival, and, with the 
field buried in drifts six feet high, the com- 
mittee wanted to postpone the events. But the 
young people would hear none of this. From 
1 o’clock, scheduled as the opening of the sports 
program, until 3, volunteers dug out toboggan 
slides, ski landings and paths, handing shovels 
to new arrivals as they came along. More than 
200 persons came out for the carnival, and 
there were none who did not participate—not 
only in the shoveling, but in at least one of the 
other scheduled winter sports. 

Has your town and your 





four children and the tennis “5 i 6 yy family caught the winter 
champion for the city and % ¥ arte, i sports idea? Take a tip from 
stale, is very much at home Y & % \ the growing throng of people 
on the ice and has taught 2 =] who have discovered winter. 


all her children how to skate. ANS 
Safety has been an impor- Se 
tant factor in 
organization of winter play. 
Youngsters will coast and 
skate in dangerous places if 
safe ones are not provided. 





community en 


“of 


/. They will assure you that, 
though “denning up” in cold 
weather may be capital for 
bears, human beings will find 
—. more health and fun taking 


eas their medicine in the invigor- 
oo ating outdoors. 
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Although she does not 
admit it, Jennie Jones 
will be glad when her 
invalid mother dies 
and leaves her free to . 
marry after years of painful waiting. 





UR chief difficulty as adults seems to be 
our inability to recognize our own needs 
and feelings, so overlaid are they with 
theories of what we ought to feel and 

desire, so unwilling are we to allow our picture 
of a highly moral, rational self to be marred by 
the presence of unworthy impulses, cravings and 
emotions. We recognize the existence of these 
underlying forces much more easily in other 
persons than in ourselves, unless to admit their 
existence at all is too painful and dangerous for 
our own ideals. 
Real Feelings Are Often Repressed 

We are able to see perhaps that Jennie Jones 
will be glad when her old mother dies and leaves 
her free to marry after years of painful wait- 
ing. Jennie does not admit it even to herself, 
but she develops a most unreasonable anxiety 
and conscience with regard to her duty to her 
mother. We may be quite sure that Mary Brown 
insists on going to college because she is jealous 
of her older sister and is determined to have 
everything she has. Mary, on the contrary, 


thinks of herself as ambitious, intellectual, and 
much more interested in school than in men 
and marriage. 
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The Adjustment 


Our 


Emotiona 


Lives 


BY Jessie Taft 





We may suspect that John Smith has been a 
faithful son and remained at home with his 
widowed mother because he had not the cour- 
age to grow up and seek a wife, but John only 
knows that he is haunted by a deadly fear of 
life itself and a dread of being a failure. 

Then there is Mrs. Ross. She thinks of herself 
as a devoted wife and mother, but we can see 
only too clearly that driving, powerful ego which 
is expressing itself in tyranny over a completely 
subjugated family. We know that she should 
have been running a business or a government, 
but she was brought up to believe that it is a 
disgrace to be unfeminine. She thinks she lives 
only for her husband and children. As a matter 
of fact she lives on them. 

So we might continue indefinitely. The 
world is full of grown people who are quite 
unaware of the underlying forces that drive 
them and who have no conscious use or control 
of those forces because they are unable to face 
them. If we could only realize that reason is 
secondary and that emotion, need and desire are 
always primary, perhaps we could understand 
that we cannot exercise any control over our 
behavior as long as we insist on putting our 
heads in the sand and pretending that we have 
no motives that are not rational. 


We Should Know Our Own 
Energy for loving and working is all tied up 
with the needs and emotions we repress from 
consciousness. The only hope of adjusting our 
own desires to those of other people in a com- 


Desires 
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plex social order is to know what they are, to 
be able to feel them consciously and to use our 
best intelligence in finding an expression that 
is at once satisfactory to ourselves, socially 
allowable and compatible with reality. 

If we wish to understand how this process of 
repressing emotions and impulses goes on so 
successfully, how it is that energy becomes 
chained to unsatisfied, unrecognized needs and 
makes itself felt in the daily life only in moods, 
in dreams, in fears and in actions by which we 
are troubled or comforted without knowing 
why, we have only to look at the ordinary 
methods of bringing up children in the average 
American home. é 

From the moment the infant is born he is 
subjected to social pressure. What he shall 
feel, think, want, be, enjoy and dislike, is sug- 
gested to him constantly in terms of praise and 
blame, love and reproof, reward and punish- 
ment. Our adult ideas of good and evil are 
pul over on the child, who is to learn to accept 
himself as the kind of being he is supposed to 
be. He must feel a certain way about his 
father and mother, about his sister and brother. 
All signs of anger, hate and jealousy are quickly 
minimized and repressed or denounced and 
punished. 

How can a child be frank even to himself 
about disloyal feelings that he is not allowed to 
have? How can he even real- 
ize that he has them? How 
can he know that his bad work 
at school is perhaps due to his 
jealousy of the new baby; that 
his sudden fear of the dark 
and burglars is based on his 
fear of his father, who takes 
his mother away when he 
wants her most; that his boast- 
ful day dreams are a means of 
relieving his desire to be su- 
perior to his elder sister or 
brother? Perhaps it is not 
desirable for him to be too 
conscious of the nature of his 
feelings, but unless father and 
mother are free to see the play 
of his emotions and to help 
him meet the family situation 
more adequately, what chance 
has he or they of controlling 
his behavior or the objects to 
which his interest will be 
attached? It is unfortunate to 
have the energy that should 
be pouring out freely into play, creative work 
and school tied up in a fear or a hate for which 
there is no outlet. But what can we do if we will 
not admit it is there at all, because we think it 
should not be? 

Not only are the child’s feelings toward vari- 
ous members of the family rigidly censored, but 





Mrs. Ross thinks she lives only 
for her husband and children. 
As a matter of fact, she lives on 
them. 
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from earliest infancy his sensory pleasures are 
interfered with in the interest of socialized 
behavior long before he has any natural impulse 
to inhibit them through his appreciation of the 
comfort or opinions of others. We know that 
a baby enjoys the various sensations ut.ached to 
nursing as does the mother—at least, it should 
be enjoyable—but the right of such sensations 
to be enjoyed is seldom admitted for the human 
being who has left infancy behind. In fact most 
of us would be filled with shame or disgust at 
the thought. 

Just as we ignore the sensory qualities of 
nursing and their great pleasure-giving power, 
we violently repress the obvious joy that the 
voung child takes in the sensations and the 
actual processes of urination and defecation. 
These are not only full of sensory pleasure but 
are the first sources of power, achievement and 
creation. They are objects of play interest. The 
parent's first thought is to reduce all of this to 
an acceptable habit, to train the baby to ordered 
times and places and to repress his interest as 
far as possible. The weapons used for this 
training are too often shame, disgust or aversion 
attached to the functions and their products. 

In all of this we deny that the sensory quali- 
ties of these early experiences are pleasurable, 
or if they are we insist that they should not be 
and that it is wrong for a human creature to 
allow himself to be aware of 
their pleasure-giving qualities 





and of his own interest in 
them. 
This fear of yielding to 


pleasure-giving sensations is 
‘arried on in many of us to 
adolescence and maturity, 
when nature demands that we 
shall again admit the claim of 
sensory delights, reinstating 
old values from infantile ex- 
periences, making us aware of 
their connection with new and 
powerful sensations from the 
genital organs. These are 
henceforth to be the center 
about which all lesser sensory 
experiences are grouped and 
to which they lead. 

When no allowance has ever 
been made in the life or the 
training of the child for the 
fact that adolescence will 
mean a tremendous awaken- 
ing of sensation as well as 
emotion, when every sign of enjoyment in 
such pleasure has been promptly checked and 
kept under as indecent from infancy, is it any 
wonder that the reality of physical sex is too 
much for many adolescents, particularly girls? 
It is impossible for them to become aware of 
joy in sensation. These desires are buried deep 
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out of sight and only appear in disguises that 
are unrecognized by the young person. They 
creep out of hiding when, because of absence 
of the usual sex object, the guard is down and 
the censor off duty. 

The young girl who is cold as ice with a man 
may be aroused to warm life with 
another girl, an older woman, a younger 
boy, some one of a different age, color 
or race against whom she has no ready- 
made barriers established. She will be 
involved in love making and freed from 
her bonds before she knows what is 
happening but in a situation unsuitable 
from the point of view of society. 

Between early childhood and adoles- 
cence is a period in which a different 
type of need makes its struggle for 
expression. It is that period when boys 
and girls are much alike, centered on 
themselves and their own accomplish- 
ments, eager to establish themselve. in 
control over things, to develop skills, 
to be strong and successful in sports, 
to master school work, to achieve an 
independent personality. It is the 
period when ego development is more 
important than anything else. 

Here again too often childish needs 
are repressed by adult standards and 
adult fears. The child is overcriticized 
or overpraised, is made self-conscious, 
because his parents are so anxious that 
their child be perfect and expiate all 
their own particular weaknesses by being strong 
in everything. His natural preferences are 
perhaps overridden in favor of some activity 
that the parent always longed for for himself. 
He is discriminated against by one parent 
because he fails in something that parent con- 
siders essential. The father wants his son to be 
a good athlete because he was, or the child is 
compared with a more pleasing brother or sister 
lo his own disadvantage. 

This not infrequent fear of competing with a 
brother or sister who is more clever or with a 
father who excels along a certain line may 
prevent a child from ever recognizing his 
own natural bent. He may be moved by pure 
defense in his choice of interests. An auto- 
cratic parent, an overfond, solicitous parent, a 
clinging, fearful parent, always wanting to hold 
ihe child back from risks, afraid of illness, mak- 
ing him a baby, may sap all of his courage and 
nay make the struggle for independence too 
hard. 

In this growth period of the self, the youngster 
does need impersonal kindly criticism, much 
encouragement and faith, interest in his suc- 
cesses and wise sympathy with his failures. He 
does not need domination by a strong over- 
powering parent or teacher, or a humility that 
will make him feel inadequate and inferior. 


and adult fears. 
kindly criticism, encouragement and faith, interest in her 
successes and wise sympathy with her failures. 
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Too often childish needs are repressed by adult standards 


What the youngster needs is impersonal, 


This is the time when, if he is left free with 
plenty of opportunity, he may find himself and 
his own spontaneous interests, may build up the 
knowledge and skill with which to make him- 
self reasonably secure in the physical world, 
may establish a confidence in himself that will 
make work in the adult world something he 
need not look forward to with dread, for there 
are persons who have as great a fear of eco 
nomic independence and work as others have 
of sex. 


A Proper Start in Life 


The two most important things about every 
child’s start in life are: (1) making an out- 
going, loving relationship with the mother and, 
through her, establishing contacts with the 
father and the rest of the family and finally 
with the outside world; and (2) establishing 
himself as an adequate person, comfortably 
sure of place and power, so that growth in 
knowledge, skill and control of the environment 
may be a positive, steady process, engaging the 
free, spontaneous interest of the person, and nol 
a frantic, fearful compensation for a basic feel- 
ing of inferiority and failure. All adult mal- 
adjustments go back to some blocking, some 
injury along one of these paths that interpene- 
trate one another at every point. 
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Some women have never gone over to mother 
and family relationships, owing to some inhibi- 
tion, accident, fear or painful contact; they have 
concentrated most of their energy on develop- 
ing themselves. Perhaps, in their relations 
with men, they have been thwarted by failures 
and inferiorities burned into their souls by 
early discouragements. 

Too Strong Family Attachments 

Other persons have become entangled in 
family attachments and have failed to grow up 
on the sex side. They find sex emotions and 
physical needs intolerable because not suited to 
father or mother attachment and because their 
training has tended to repress all natural sex 
emotions and impulses. To attain a happy 
maturity in the love life development, requires 
a freedom to feel, to desire, to express toward 
a mate all the emotions and longings that the 
family may have spent years in helping to 
repress or to be aware of only with shame, fear 
and conflict. 

Even when they acquire great verbal freedom, 
when they are familiar with the most radical 
theories on sex, it does not follow that they 


permit themselves to feel anything. They 
cannot repudiate emotion and sensation all 


their lives and then expect to find those full 
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blown and ready for a beautiful, human experi- 
ence or a creative expression in some art form. 
There is no escape from our earlier experiences 
of social relationships in the family. There are 
set the patterns, the types of expression, the 
loves and hates and fears and jealousies. There 
we receive our values, our instinctive repres- 
sions, our sense of shame or our ability to love 
joyously. 

Happy is the boy who is loved freely but 
wisely by a mother who loves her husband first 
and who can set her boy’s feet on the path that 
will lead him away from her to the winning 
of a mate. 

Ideal Parenthood 

Happy is the girl who finds in her father her 
first masculine ideal, a father who does not need 
her young life to feed on, who can bear to see 
her turn from him to the dream of a lover and 
who can encourage her to seek the fulfilment 
of those dreams. 

-arents like these, who love each other freely 
and comfortably, who believe in sex for them- 
selves and for their children, will rear boys and 
girls that possess the courage to strive for love, 
to win a mate, to take on themselves confidently 
and joyously that final test of maturity, the 
intelligent rearing of children, 
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I thought I heard him. 
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the consequences that follow misconduct. 


HE old mistress has a hard time of it. 
She must teach her boys and girls the 
way of life else the race of man shall 
perish from the earth. But where will 
she teach and whom will she find as teacher? 
Most of the so-called better elements of the 
population are doing their best to prevent her 
from teaching their children, and the evil por- 
tion is doing its best to teach them incorrectly. 
She has kindly asked that she may be allowed 
lo use the homes of the community as her 
schoolroom, but they have been too busy. With 
the radio, the piano, the dining furniture and 
the overstuffed parlor set there is no room to 
be found for a schoolroom. 


School and Church Refuse Responsibility 


Then she has asked the school board if the 
public schools might be utilized, but the curricu- 
lum is so crowded. What with the bounding of 
Mesopotamia, the computing of the area of 
impossible plots of land, and the doing of a 
thousand such things, there is simply no place 
for such matters as the propagation of the race 
ind the next generation. The children must be 
‘aught high and noble ideals and must be edu- 
cated away from all thoughts that are low and 
degrading. 

She spoke to the elders of the church about it, 
but goodness no! Matters of such a carnal 
nature could not be taught within the sacred 

alls of God’s own house. The plan by whicii 
iew lives come into existence was the only 
nistake made in the creation, and it is the part 
of loyalty to brush lightly over the matter so as 
not to offend. 


Dame 
Nature's 


School 


in the Alley 


(‘BY 


Thurman B&B. Rice 


Five out of ten of your son’s companions are or have been infected 
with a venereal disease. He should be told fully and clearly of 


One of the Sunday school teach- 

ers offered assistance by telling 
the children that they were dear little angels 
who had slid down from heaven on beams of 
sunlight. She gave up the attempt, however, 
when a giggle burst out on every side, and she 
never tried it again. “It’s just awful how much 
the children know nowadays,” she confided over 
the back fence the next day. 


Instruction Given Among Garbage Cans 


And so Mother Nature’s school, having been 
turned out of the home, the school and _ the 
church, met daily in the alley among the gar- 
bage cans and the trash. 

The matter of a teacher had been hard, too. 
She had asked the 
help of the par- 
ents, but most of 
them preferred to 
let some one else 
teach their chil- 
dren these vital 
matters. A few 
had tried it with 
much success; 
others knew so lit- 
tle about it them- 
selves that they 
could make no 
progress; others 
were bashful as 
if they had a great 
deal to hide, but 
most of them 
simply let it go. Nor does the church touch 

fhe school this problem so neglected 
teacher was a by home and school. 
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young unmarried 
woman and professed 
to know nothing at all 
about such matters. 
Of course she did 
know about them, not 
being feebleminded, 
and every one knew 
that she knew about 
them, but it was proper 
for her to look and act 
dumb, and so she was 
considered a_ success. 
She was there to teach 
the higher things of 
life, and to keep the minds of the children 
“on their books,” as if such a thing were possible 
when Nature whispers into the ear of an adoles- 
cent boy or girl. However that might be, she 
could not help a bit, and the chapter on repro- 
duction had been left out of the school texts 
as completely as if there were no such thing. 

The doctor was too prone to say “don’t,” and 
to tell them of the ugly things of the human 
body and themselves. He was too inseparably 
associated with noxious smells and nasty drugs, 
pains and threatened surgical operations. The 
minister was too inclined to preach. Besides, 
both of them were too busy. 

And so Dame Nature was forced to accept the 
sagerly proffered services of small boys and 
girls—themselves in dire 
need of wholesome in- 
struction—of older boys 
with vile tongues, of men 
of the world and ladies 
of the night, of perverts, 
libertines and roués. 

For textbooks there 
were lewd pictures and 
obscene magazines, Tris- 
que movies and bedroom 
farces, quack medical 
literature and sex novels, 
vulgar stories and tales 
of virile prowess without 
number. 

And there in a nook 
between the garbage can 
and the neighbor’s gar- 
age was told the won- 
drous story of life—how two lives that love pass 
the immortal spark to others who shall live after 
them and finish the work that they have planned, 
how the amazing processes of Nature function 
in the production of human life, the basis of 
everything that is good. 

Flowers do not grow in unkempt alleys; 
weeds instead. There in the alley was poured 





Tell him yourself. 
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Make companions of your boys. 
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into the ears of innocent boys seeking the truth, 
the putrid story of lust and sensuality, ot 
unbridled passion and lascivious living. Ther 
was laid the foundation for infinite misery, for 
abuses without number, and for all the black 
things that break the lives and hearts of men 
and women. 

You see Nature has no concern for morals, 
as we have built them 
up. Her creatures are 
taught to steal, to kill, 
to deceive, to pluck the 
fruits of sex where they 
may find them. The fox 
steals, the cat kills, and 
the bird lies about the 
location of its nest. All 
are taught to do so, and 
their very existence de- 
pends on doing these 
things with consummate 
skill. 

Nature has arranged 
for men and women to 
reproduce themselves; society has arranged that 
they do so in wedlock—one man and one 
woman. Nature cannot be expected to insist on 
continence or faithfulness to marriage vows. 
She will not warn of the dangers of venereal 
disease, or the dire misfortune of illegitimacy. 
She cannot instruct young people how to bring 
up children in a highly 
civilized community. She 
would make savages 
rather than citizens of 
them. She can do no 
more than bring the two 
sexes together and _ set 
into operation the same 
laws that under other 
circumstances would pro- 
duce a tadpole or a 
puppy. Her tuition is 
entirely inadequate for 
ithe needs of boys and 
girls and men and women 
in modern civilized so- 
ciety. 

But until the home, or, 
less favorably, the school 
or the church or some 
one else, makes a place for Dame Nature’s 
school and provides a good teacher who can 
teach not only the requirements of Nature but 
also those of modern society the little class 
must meet in the alley, the hay mow, or the 
deserted house; for instruction in the methods 
by which the race is made continuous there 
must always be. 





Watch what your 
child reads. 
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AVE you a hobby? Webster defines 
the term as “a favorite subject of 
discourse, thought or effort; a 
topic, theme or the like unduly 

occupying one’s attention or interest.” In 
using this term I have in mind the pursuit 
of some form of recreation or activity out- 
side of one’s main business in life, which 
may be regarded as a sideline filling in, as 
it were, spare moments, days or weeks. 

A hobby may be considered a form of 
play and yet indulged in with great serious- 
ness. It is not as a rule remunerative in a 
financial sense; in fact, a hobby may be the 
cause of some expense. Some people feel that it 
detracts from energy and time that might be 
devoted to more lucrative business and they 
regard it as a handicap. 

Of course when the hobby comes to occupy 
the greater part of one’s time and effort it then 
ceases to be a hobby and becomes the main 
object in life. But normally the hobby, instead 
of detracting from chances for success in a par- 
ticular line of endeavor, should add greatly to 
the ability to carry on the principal business 
in life. 

Fatigability is a property not only of muscular 
tissue but of all tissues of the body; the brain 
cells share in this property possibly to a greater 
degree than other tissues. Constant effort 
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along one line of endeavor without periods of 
rest, recreation or diversion does not take into 
consideration this property of fatigability. 

The monotony of a lifetime of effort devoted 
to the pursuit of some particular achievement 
will hardly compensate a person even though 
such an enterprise may be crowned with great 
success in the eves of the public. A man dur- 
ing this period of achievement may lose the 
ability to play and may find himself facing life 
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with his main objective accomplished and with 
time hanging heavy on his hands. 

The pursuit of a hobby deserves encourage- 
ment. The average man is his own best guide 
as to when such diversion interferes with his 
regular business of life. 

An endless number of health-giving diversions 
are available to the average person, no matter 
what his circumstances may be. Gardening; 
motoring; fishing; hunting; botanizing; study- 
ing birds, insects, animals or rocks; golf; tennis; 
collecting stamps, coins or antiques; painting; 
sculpture; delving into history, genealogy, or 
astronomy; and the culture of bees, chickens 
and trees, are only a few of the diversions to 
which the tired may turn. 

Elaborate Equipment Unnecessary 

No elaborate equipment and no great outlay 
of expense are necessary to indulge in many of 
these hobbies. Luther Burbank’s advice to the 
person who would pursue gardening was to buy 
a package of seeds and a hoe. To become a 
disciple of Isaac Walton necessitates no great 
outlay, and the willow pole, a piece of string and 
a hook have been the initial equipment of 
many an ardent follower of this sport. The 
volf enthusiast once regarded with considerable 
indifference this type of recreation, until by 
chance or through the persuasion of a friend, 
he was induced to swing a club. 

As a man grows older, the hobby comes to 
assume a more important place in life. As 
business cares and responsibilities are handed 
down to younger shoulders, diversions, which 
in vounger life were looked on with indifference 
or mild tolerance, come to occupy a place of 
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Raising live stock or 
fowls proves to be 
an absorbing hobby 
for some business 
and professional 
men. From such a 
hobby often arises 
the ambition to re- 
lire to a farm. 


A back yard, a 
package of seeds 
and a hoe are a 
combination that 
can be made to de- 
feat tired nerves. 
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The 


person is 
. cae * ° . . . 
indeed to be pitied who arrives at this point in 


ever increasing importance. 


life and has not learned how to play. Earlier 
diversions should come to occupy the place and 
to create the enthusiasm that business or pro- 
fession filled in more active days. 

A familiar figure is the man who has accumu- 
lated a comfortable fortune and now has no 
particular cares or responsibilities. During his 
period of achievement he never took time to 
indulge in diversion. Now he cares nothing for 
fishing or hunting, has never played a game of 
golf or tennis, dislikes motoring except when 
the object is to get him somewhere in time to 
keep an appointment, and, as a consequence, 
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life has become monotonous and dull. 
The argument that the struggling head 
of a family has no time to indulge a 
hobby does not appear valid when 
examined critically. A reasonable 
time taken for recreation and diver- 
sion places a man both physically and 
mentally in better condition. 

The athlete who has a grueling test 
ahead must be careful lest through 
overtraining he will lose his enthusi- 
asm and become dull and lethargic. 
This state of “going stale” is well 
known to trainers and physical direc- 
tors and is carefully guarded against. 
The business or professional man 
should guard against the same state 
of affairs, which is prone to develop 
in this age of speed, high-powered 
methods of business and tremendous 
expansion in industry. 

As a prophylactic against this con- 
dition, the pursuit of a hobby takes 
first place, and the business or pro- 
fessional man or the employer would 
do well to cultivate assiduously such 


Photos by H. Armstrong Roberts 


Chasing a golf ball and casting for trout are two 
pursuits warranted to make a man forget the 
world of business. Hours in the open air will 
help to clear befogged brains, 


pursuits and to encourage them among _ the 
persons in his employ. 
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Doing the same thing day after day and year 
after year is a deadly routine to follow. The 
impulse to escape and follow a different tack 
comes up periodically but is usually stifled by 
the habits of a lifetime and the steadying influ- 
ence of family cares and responsibilities. 

One must carry on, but one can always, 
in addition to carrying on, ride a_ hobby. 
This provides a healthful outlet for pent-up 
emotions, soothes jangled nerves and revives 
tired muscles. 


Breaking Monotony of Main Street 

The business man who after a hard day at 
his office steps into a small, well appointed 
carpenter shop in the rear of his house and 
wields a hammer and saw is maintaining a 
healthful equilibrium and will be a better com- 
panion for his family as a result. 

The cultivation of a garden or the care of a 
pen of white Wyandottes is conducive to a 
peaceful mental state and will help to dim the 
memories of a day of turmoil and disappoint- 
ment. 

As a nation, Americans have frequently been 
accused of leading humdrum, drab, materialistic 
lives, and the monotony of Main Street no doubt 
reflects a condition that exists not entirely in 
the domain of fiction. The leaven of healthfu! 
diversion will go far to dispel this monotony 
The intelligent pursuit of a hpbby entails etfort, 
thought and study and produces a_ return 
enthusiasm, a new interest in life and mental 
and physical health. 
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Many Persons Are 
Actually Starving 
Because It Hurts 


Them to Eat 


BY 
Emma E. Pirie 


realizes that he is slowly starving. It 
is quite possible to adapt the family 




















menu to his case. 

One who cannot chew with ease 
and comfort must be provided with a 
well balanced diet in a form that he 
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ANY adults and children are actually 

starving because of poor mastication. 

Such persons should have careful, 

systematic feeding. A diet suited to 
their needs and adapted to their physical diffi- 
culties is important. 

In planning their menus, four factors influ- 
ence largely their enjoyment of foods and conse- 
quently determine the amount that they are able 
to eat. These factors are: (a) appearance; 
(b) flavor; (c) form, and (d) temperature. 

These conditions apply as well to the foods 
of persons in health, except that nature provides 
them with a stimulus in the shape of hunger. 
A brief inspection of foods offered those who 
have had their teeth extracted and are going 
through the pain and embarrassment of adapt- 
ing themselves to artificial teeth will show the 
need of a dietary reform. 

In boarding houses and homes the hostess or 
waiter places before the victim a bowl of soup, 
some gelatin or a glass of milk, with a sympa- 
thetic suggestion that he cannot eat anything 
else. This may go on for weeks, months or 
even years, and the poor sufferer becomes 
gloomy and tired. He ascribes his condition to 
shock or to poison from the teeth; he never 


can use. It should be served in such 
a way that his disabilities are not emphasized. 
If he has a very sore mouth, an attractive tray 
served privately is best. If the worst irritation 
has subsided and mastication is poor only 
because the jaws cannot yet stand pressure, he 
should join the family board. 

The moist appearance of his food should be 
disguised as far as possible. Flavor is all impor- 
tant in these cases. A dental plate seems to 
interfere with the sense of taste so that more 
decided flavors and seasonings are required. 
These persons feel keenly the lack of brown 
caramel flavors and the aroma of well cooked 
food. This can be supplied in a delicate and 
diplomatic way. 

For example, scrapings from well flavored 
beef (not veal) made into little cakes brown 
quickly. To develop flavor they can be made 
into small marble-like balls and seared in a ho! 
pan rubbed with butter. If the person’s mouth 
is tender, the cakes should be mashed after 
being seared, then mixed with mashed potatoes. 

A slice of fat ham, broiled on a hot griddle. 
will furnish the basis of a gravy that will mak« 
palatable soft breads and vegetables. One 
should add a very little water, after broiling th« 
meat, and should shake the vessel over the fire to 
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astication 


Is Poor 


Those Who Cannot 
Chew with Comfort 
Need Special 
Diets 


@® 


remove the browned particles in the 
bottom of the pan. 

















A slice of bacon, with hard parts re- 
moved, may be crisped, then pounded 
and mixed with scrambled eggs. 











Soft croquettes of tender, finely 
minced chicken or fish may be 
browned and served with catsup or sauce. 

A thick, tender slice of tomato broiled in 
butter is soft and appetizing. Vegetable cro- 
quettes are good. Meats may be made into 
stews with rich, brown gravy. A part of the 
very tender meat may be minced and served 
in an individual casserole with dumplings that 
have been cooked in the stew. For variety, one 
inay occasionally substitute the inside of a 
freshly baked biscuit. The wing meat, liver and 
inside breast of a stewed chicken are tender. It 
should be minced fine and served in a cream 
gravy with dumplings or rice. Chicken cro- 
quettes and jellied chicken are also appetizing. 

Cheese is a valuable protein in these diets. 
One should select a soft cheese and should use 
it in egg dishes or grated over salads. Cream 
cheese served with fresh cream, sugar and nut- 
ineg is suggested. Eggs are available in any 
form. Tender broiled ham, ground fine, may be 
used in stuffed eggs and omelets. ; 

Soup should be rich in meat extracts to stimu- 
late the appetite. In cooking vegetables for 
cream soups and purées one should use verv 
little water. All vegetables, except those of 
strong flavor, should be cooked as dry as possi- 
ble. Tender squash may have a little sugar 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


added to the water. and then be allowed to 
simmer slowly until the water disappears. 
Young egg-plant may be baked whole. One may 
scoop out the pulp and serve it as an escalloped 
dish or in croquettes. 

Spinach should have the stems removed and 
should be steamed in a double boiler or 
cooked in very little water. It should then bi 
drained, pressed through a sieve, seasoned, and 
turned into a mold. It may be served very hot, 
covered with hard boiled egg yolks rubbed 
through a ricer. Tender Lima beans may be 
rubbed through a sieve. Green corn may be 
grated, then stewed or made into pudding. 

Bread must be soft and smooth. If home- 
made yeast bread is used, the usual amount of 
flour should be reduced. Biscuits, muffins and 
tender wafiles give a variety to the monotonous 
diet. Scalded meal should be used as a basis for 
corn bread. One should always remember that 
enough nutritious food must be taken to meet 
the physical needs. While one does not advyo- 
rate a daily diet of waffles and croquettes, 
something new with a noticeable flavor may 
stimulate a flagging appetite. 

The systemic condition of those who have 
had their teeth extracted usually calls for vege- 
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tables in abundance. Salads are most desirable, 
but crisp salads are too hard. Fruit and vege- 
table juices, grated vegetables and shredded 
fruit combine nicely with gelatin and make 
pleasing salads. 

For a grapefruit salad, the housewife may 
substitute grapefruit juice for half the water 
in a lemon jello recipe. If the mouth is not too 
tender, shredded grapefruit pulp may be folded 
in as the jelly thickens. The mashed pulp of 
alligator pear also can be added. 

Another dish to try is grated young carrots, 
added to jellied tomato. A combination of soft 
cooked vegetables can be rubbed through a 
sieve and added to jelly. Also, finely shredded 
and chopped lettuce is palatable for those whose 
mouths are not too sore. Apricot pulp passed 
through a sieve into orange jelly is tasty. 


Salad dressings should be rather highly 
seasoned. If olive oil is not included in the 


recipe, a little may be added for taste. Cayenne, 
paprika, a litthe mustard and highly flavored 
vinegars are all appetizing. 

Desserts can be planned to supply a high 
food value as well as to stimulate the appetite. 
They should be varied. Gelatin is valuable, but 
grows tiresome. It may be made with fresh 
fruit juices instead of water; strawberry or 
blackberry juices are good. 

Pies with soft crusts and fillings are usually 
enjoyed. Plain tender cake with a sauce will 
sometimes tempt the palate. Soufflés, such as 
date pudding, are soft and palatable. Soft 
cornstarch puddings, junkets and jellies may 
be varied, but above all one should avoid 
monotony! 

If coffee is used, the cook must be sure that 
it is always hot and fragrant. It is a good 
appetizer. 


Should Be Kept Cheerful 


When the sense of taste does not respond to 
the efforts of the menu-maker, the doctor might 
prescribe an appetizer to be taken before meals. 
Such cases, however, are not usually under the 
doctor’s care. The patients live in a discomfort 
that they grow to think is a natural result of 
their condition. Every effort should be made 
to keep them cheerful at meal time, to tempt 
them with delicate, savory foods, and to make 
them feel that they are privileged persons, not 
nuisances or invalids. 

Children who cannot chew their food are 
usually suffering from a purely mechanical difli- 
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culty. They do not eat because a swollen gum 
is bruised by a hard crust. They come to the 
table hungry but are afraid to continue eating 
if something hard comes in contact with a sore 
place in the mouth. 

The third year is usually the period in which 
this problem develops. During the second year 
the food is still carefully prepared, but later 
the child becomes “a big boy” and less attention 
is paid to his needs. Some unadvised parents 
insist on crusts being eaten. The child with 
sensitive gums should have all crusts removed 
before bread is placed on his plate. The condi- 
tion of his gums may make the child very 
nervous. In such cases he should have every 
possible provision for peaceful eating. If he 
must be corrected at table, it should be done 
gently. He sheuld be served small portions of 
food and helped to more if he needs it. The 
parent should not put any food on his plate to 
which he makes strenuous objection if he wishes 
him to enjoy and to digest his meal properly. 

Children must be trained to eat a variety of 
foods, but one should not choose a time of 
physical strain to inaugurate the training. 
Mothers with the knack of coaxing often suc- 
ceed when the rigid disciplinarian fails. 

The child of 3 cannot eat a great variety of 
foods at one meal. A few simple dishes satisfy 
his needs. His food must be finely divided and 
lightly seasoned. The vegetable purée is a 
desirable food for his luncheon, if made with 
milk, the water the vegetable is cooked in, and 
the well mashed sifted vegetable. This suits 
both his mastication and his digestive powers. 


Honey Should Be Main Form of Sweets 


It is best to offer the purée as the main dish 
to be followed by some food of which he is fond. 
The child whose mouth gives him pain needs 
careful feeding. Eggs, milk and cereals are 
excellent for him, and he will thrive on them, 
unless he hurts his mouth with hard foods and 
leaves the table unsatisfied. One should see 
that he gets his allowance of well balanced 
vegetables, broths, purées and cereals, alter- 
nated with fruit juices in varied forms. Honey 
should be his main form of sweets, and this can 
be utilized in many ways. 

So with young and old, gentleness and 
diplomacy are the main dishes to be served in 
this balanced menu. If one can keep grandpa 
and sonny both thinking they are big, welcome 


kiddies, half the battle is won. 
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THE DEAFENED 


ODERN work for the hard of hearing 
began in America when, in 1857, deaf 
little Jeanie Lippitt, the daughter of 
a Rhode Island governor, was the first 
to receive training in lip-reading. The first 
schools were the Clarke School for the Deaf 
in Northampton and the New York Institution 
for the Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes, 
both founded in 1867. Lip-reading for the hard 
of hearing seems to have been first started by 
Miss Warren about thirty years later. The term 
hard of hearing or deafened is applied to those 


Whose hearing has become impaired after 
speech has been acquired, in contradistine- 


tion to the deaf child that loses his hearing 
before he learns to talk. 

In 1902, Martha E. Bruhn brought the Mueller- 
Walle method from Germany and opened her 
school for adults in Boston. One year later Mr. 
Nitchie founded his school in New York and, 
in 1914, Miss Kinzie began her work in Phila- 
delphia. As their pupils scattered there sprang 
up the desire for social intercourse and mutual 
educational stimulation, resulting in the for- 
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Teaching 
ing. 


lip read 
The picture 
is of Miss Sarah 
Fuller, principal 
emeritus of the 
Horace Vann 
School for the 
Deaf, Boston. 


Courtesy Volta Keview 


Gordon 
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mation of local clubs. The New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing was the first, in 1910. 
The Speech Readers’ Guild in Boston, the 
Chicago League and the Los Angeles League 
followed in 1916. Then came Denver and 
Newark in 1917 and Cleveland and Philadelphia 
in 1918. At this time Dr. Wendell Phillips and 
other leaders caught a larger vision and the 
Federation of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing was founded. He led its affairs for 
three years, Dr. Harold Hays carried it forward 
for three years more and then I began my turn, 
two years ago. During this period the federa- 
tion has grown from early beginnings to a mem- 
bership of twenty-nine: constituent 
leagues, the largest of which is New York, with 
its enrolment of 755, and the smallest and newest 
of which is Long Beach, Calif., with thirty-two 
members. The family totals about five thousand 
at present, with organizations in thirteen other 
cities (two of them in Canada), which will soon 
grow into full-fledged affiliating leagues. 

The prophetic founders realized the possi- 
bilities and ramifications of this work ad pro- 


bodies or 
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American Federaiion of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing 


Whole classes of school children can now be tested at the 
By means of ear phones, 
the children listen to phonograph records, the intensity of 


same lime for acuteness of hearing. 


whose sounds are graduated to a nicety. 


vided in the constitution for varied committee 
activities. Two years ago the federation seemed 
ready for entering more intensively into special- 
ized effort. Nine different committees were 
formed. A comprehensive view of the federa- 
tion work can best be gained by following the 
work of each of these committees. 

The growth of the membership has_ been 
referred to. An intensive drive has just been 
completed, which strives to increase national 
membership through local league effort. The 
country has been divided into nine zones and 
by aggressive campaigning a material gain has 
been made in numbers and in devotion. Work- 
ing in conjunction with the membership com- 
mittee, the nominating committee is dividing 
the country into districts over which are to be 
placed vice presidents. By this means intimate 
contact will obtain between the local vice presi- 
dent and the various leagues in his district, mak- 
ing for efficiency and unity. 

The finance committee, consisting of leading 
business men, made an initial canvass, which 
resulted in the increasing of the endowment 
fund to about 46,000. Now it is contemplating 
measures that will further supply the growing 
needs. This year’s budget shows an expendi- 
ture of about %9,000. 


Telling the World about Organization 


Such an organization can spread its usefulness 
through publicity. This is in the hands of a 
committee that is building for a still brighter 
future. Folders have been distributed telling of 
the federation, its work and aims. Exhibits 
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have been sent to different national 
conventions, such as the American 
Medical Association’s annual sessions. 
Through personal letters, magazine 
articles and other literature, this com- 
mittee has industriously been spread- 
ing the gospel. 

A parallel committee deals with 
publications and concerns itself par- 
ticularly with the official organ, the 
Volta Review, founded by Alexander 
Graham Bell, inventor of the tele- 
phone. 

An important work is that done by 
the employment committee. Last year 
a complete report was published by a 
research committee under Valeria D. 
McDermott. It is a 62-page pamphlet, 
entitled “A Study of Occupations, 
Training and Placement of the Adult 
Deafened” and considers present work 
for the hard of hearing unemployed as 
done by the different leagues, by the 
states, by the Veterans’ bureau and by 
the Civil Service department. Estelle 
Samuelson, one of the leading authori- 
ties in this work, has organized a 
committee of experts throughout the 
country and invites questions from the different 
leagues as to how to handle such unemployed 
or misfits as come to their attention. 

The yearly work of the federation heads up in 
its annual meeting, for which another com- 
mittee is appointed. This year’s convention was 
held in June. Four hundred members and 
delegates attended. 


Are Testing Hearing Devices 

Dr. Wendell Phillips leads the research com- 
mittee, with Dr. Shambaugh heading the sub- 
committee on medical phases and Dr. Harvey 
Iletcher that on scientific phases. The former 
has been of a more advisory nature; the latter 
has undertaken two far-reaching activities. One 
of these is the much needed investigation of the 
seventy mechanical devices for aiding impaired 
hearing, of which the horn and the ear phone 
are the familiar examples. Through this com- 
mittee’s efforts the Bureau of Standards in 
Washington has consented to make careful and 
exhaustive physical tests of all these instru- 
ments. To make the work more authoritative, 
the approval of numerous scientific bodies has 
been secured. 

All manufacturers are being asked to submit 
their instruments for testing. With the consum- 
mation of the work of the bureau, the research 
committee proposes to make careful clinical 
tests of the same instruments. The results will 
be of great value to the hard of hearing through- 
out the country, to the ear specialists and to the 
manufacturer, who, in most instances, has no 
accurate data as to what his ear phone can do. 
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This work cannot be hurried if it is to be 
reliable and exhaustive. It is hoped that the 
work can be checked up from year to year as 
the science of manufacture advances. The 
federation is convinced that no other one 
method can so stimulate the best engineering 
effort or so help the deafened public that uses 
these instruments. In the future it may be possi- 
ble for the ear specialist to prescribe ear phones 
from a Classified list, on a scale somewhat 
parallel to the present system of the prescribing 
of glasses by the oculist. 

The work of the education committee has been 
of wide scope. Much work has been done on 
hard of hearing adults; the Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf and 
the different state schools for the deaf were 
concerned with the deaf child, but little was 
being done toward a systematic and national 
program for the hard of hearing child. The 
education committee has endeavored to investi- 
gate and report on this problem. One _ sub- 
committee undertook a rough survey of the 
country in order to gain some idea of how many 
deafened children there are in the schools and 
what efforts are being made to take care of 
them; another investigated actual teaching 
methods and problems in educating these chil- 
dren; a third concerned itself with an effort 
to standardize adult lip-reading methods. 


National Lip-Reading Tournament 


The subcommittee for studying adult lip- 
reading methods included in its membership 
many of the leading teachers in the country. 
Correspondence and discussions were entered 
into in an effort to standardize methods. Out 
of these discussions have come two promising 
developments. One is a council or conference of 
lip-reading teachers, which will meet for the 
lirst time this year, to organize into a perma- 
nent department of the federation and to dis- 
cuss scientific papers. This innovation promises 
much toward raising the science of lip-reading. 

The other innovation is a national lip-reading 
tournament. Competition tends to develop and 
improve any art. With this in mind, a trophy 
was offered to be contested for at each annual 
ineeting between teams from each organization. 
In preparation local contests have been con- 
ducted in much the same fashion. This is being 
(ried this year for the first time. The reports 
show much enthusiasm, a healthy feeling of 
sportsmanship, and an actual improvement in 
the skill not only of the successful but of the 
unsuccessful candidates. This should be an 
increasingly important event from year to year. 

The second subcommittee included in_ its 


inembership those that were teaching lip- 
reading to deafened school children. Out- 
Standing examples are found in Lynn and 


Cambridge, Mass., New York City, Washington, 
1). C., and Rochester, N. Y. 
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The grade 
teacher often has 
to deal with the 
complicated 
problem of a 
child who cannot 
quite distinguish 
what she is say- 
ing. He can hear 
much of her con- 
versation, but 
may lose the 
keyword of a 
question or a 
sentence. Cumu- 
lative errors may 
lead the teacher 
to the conclusion 
that the child is 
stupid. This re- 
acts on the child 
and makes him 
embarrassed and 
reticent. A sense 
of isolation be- 
gins to take hold 
of the child. 
When the time comes for him to advance a 
grade, he is not ready to go on. In time, he has 
dropped back until he is with children much 
younger than himself. There he is unhappy and 
feels himself a burden to the teacher and an 
undesirable playmate. An economic and social 
problem has developed. These repeaters are a 
financial burden on the school and on the city. 
Finally, the grown boy is taken out of school 
and set to work, where on account of his back- 
ward education and his hearing handicap he 
will always be an economic problem. 








Volta Re 


Courtesy 


Learning breath control at 
the Clarke School for the 
Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 


Teaching Lip-Reading in Public School 

Over against this dark picture may be placed 
the experience of forward looking educators. 
They find that a child learns lip-reading easily 
as compared with the adult, that the training 
can be given by normal-trained teachers with 
only a relatively short period of added training 
in this special work, that the teaching can be 
done in short periods a few times a week when 
the deafened children can be taken from less 
important classes and given this intensive train- 
ing, that one teacher can handle the deafened 
children in several schools, that with this help 
the children can and do keep up with their 
classes and in many instances graduate with 
honors, often going on through high school and 
college. Added to all this is the joy of bringing 
happiness back to this lonely child: he plays 
with his fellows and finds his place in the sun. 

With this background the survey subcom- 
mittee started out to get some broad data as to 
the need for such work. A vast amount of 
correspondence was done with local leagues, 
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school boards, health agencies and city, state 
and national authorities. With the resulting 
inaccurate but conclusive data the chairman 
approached the National Bureau of Education 
in Washington and convinced it taat an urgent 
problem existed. The bureau then invited the 
federation to form an authoritative committee 
of experts, made up of a scientist, an otologist, 
a school physician and a lip-reading teacher, 
all to be nationally known figures, which would 
investigate the problem in its different phases 
and recommend methods of discovering the 
deafened child, formulate rules as to his medical 
care, and decide how to teach him lip-reading. 
If such recommendations served the need, the 
U. S. Bureau would broadcast them, with its 
official stamp of approval, to schools and edu- 
cators throughout the country. 

The committee, which has already been 
referred to, consists of Dr. Harvey Fletcher, 
chairman, who ranks as one of the leading 
acoustic engineers in the country; Dr. Horace 
Newhart, otologist; Dr. Edmund Prince Fowler, 
who has had much contact with school work, 
and Alice Howe, who has trained more teachers 
in this type of work than has any other. 

Dr. Fletcher, head of the research laboratory 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, made careful tests of the reliability, prac- 
ticability and speed of the familiar watch test 
and the whisper test. He found the watch test 
inadequate. The whisper test required experts 
to perform it; it was slow and _ schoolroom 
noises made it uncertain. 

Testing the Hearing of Children 

Finally a 4 A audiometer was decided upon. 
Numbers are spoken from a phonograph record, 
and these can be stepped down as desired. The 
audiometer is wired in such a way that five 
trays, or sets, each with eight ear pieces can be 
connected. By this means one ear of each of 
forty children can be tested at the same time. 
Then the receiver is changed to the other ear, 
and the test is repeated. The child is given 
a chart on which he enters the numbers he hears 


given. Such a group can be tested in fifteen 
minutes. The results are checked by master 


lists in which the last number heard as the voice 
became dimmer indicates just the grade of deaf- 
ness. The doubtful and hard of hearing are 
later collected and given retests. In this way, 
more than 1,500 Rochester children were tested 
in three days, with a record of 350 children in 
three hours. 

This phonaudiometer is by far the most 
accurate and quickest method yet found; it 
lends itself to accurate recording; it permits the 
finding of the child with only one ear impaired; 
any intelligent person can conduct the test; it is 
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run by a spring motor, not by outside electrical 
energy or by batteries; it is as easy to run as a 
phonograph; it does not get out of repair easily 
and can be used indefinitely. The simple phono- 
graphic record permits other numbers, sentences 
and gradations of sound, for new records can 
be readily made and secured at slight expense. 
The child enters into the test with zest. 


Partial Deafness in 12 per Cent of Children 


The test can be employed for children who 
are too young to write by the use of so-called 
motion sentences. The child can be told to look 
toward the door or to hold up his hand. 

By these more accurate means, it is being 
found that partial deafaess is far more prevalent 
than had been supposed. By older methods 
tests showed 6 and 8 per cent; these results 
show as high as 12 and even 15 per cent of the 
children with one or both ears impaired. To 
the federation, which is committed to the pre- 
vention of deafness, the realization that these 
incipient cases can be caught so early and that 
the majority of them when thus caught can be 
remedied becomes a glorious attainment. 

Such nation-wide work throbs with interest 
and life for him who would read between the 
lines. Here is a constructive effort to help the 
hard of hearing among us. The patient consults 
a specialist in diseases of the ear, who tells him 
his deafness is too advanced for medical help. 
He drifts on to other specialists or to quacks and 
charlatans and sooner or later abandons himself 
to his fate. How many of these people are 
there? No one can even guess. 

The federation is seeking to find these people, 
to give them encouragement, to tell them what 
‘an be done in the way of mechanical aids, to 
urge them to help their ears by learning lip- 
reading, to help them readjust their economic 
wage-earning life to their waning hearing,’ to 
take them out of their isolation and to point 
out to them that the partial loss of one physical 
sense does not indicate stupidity or justify dis- 
couragement and unhappiness. Through its 
varied agencies the local organizations are 
doing extensive social service work for the less 
favored in their midst. 

The federation seeks to discover those school 
children who are backward by reason of a hear- 
ing impairment, and through lip-reading help 
them to resume their normal education and to 
become a social and economic asset instead of 
a burden to their communities. It hopes through 
its nation-wide effort to help the specialist in 
diseases of the ear to discover incipient deafness 
at so early a school age that it can probably be 
controlled. Such is the work of the American 
Federation of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing; such its promise. 
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Every recurrence of the seventeen-year locust brings forth stories of injuries inflicted by 
the insects. 


nsect Stories and Nature Fakes 


O NOT believe all BY 


talk of, was on at last in good 


the stories you hear earnest. The tragic circum- 
WILLIAM J eMADDOX stances caught the popular 


of deaths caused by 

insects, The chances 
are that most of them are not true. For this we 
have the word of no less a scientist than Dr. 
L. O. Howard, a world-wide authority and at 
present chief of the U. S. Bureau of Entomology. 

As an instance, Dr. Howard tells of a well- 
known French entomologist who was working 
on the grasshopper problem in Algeria. One 
day the world was startled and horrified by a 
press report originating somewhere in_ the 
vicinity of his field of activities to the effect that 
he had been devoured almost completely by 
the long-legged, bloodthirsty creatures he was 
studying. 

All that remained to mark the place of the 
struggle, according to the perfervid journalist, 
were a few bones and a remnant of a red 
necktie. 

The real warfare between man and _ the 
insects, which the world had heard so much 


imagination. There was a 
lurid plausibility that gained unquestioning 
acceptance of the event. Even scientists, at first 
skeptical, found themselves swept along with 
the current. 

Before long his obituary and the account of 
his life work were read before a_ scientific 
society. This was all that was needed to make 
his death complete. It put the nihil obstat upon 
the story. 

But behold! A few years later Dr. Howard 
chanced to be seated across the dinner table 
from the supposedly extinct investigator and 
heard him tell with great relish the delightful 
experience of reading the account of his extraor- 
dinary death. 

His final reappearance in civilization had 
failed to create the stir that his death did. It 
spoiled a good nature story. So the journalists 
had passed it over. 
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Insects of a number of kinds are popularly 
supposed to be very deadly to man. Equipped 
with venomous poisons and a bitter hatred of 
man, they are pictured as seeking out their prey 
diligently and with great cunning. 

But in reality—and we have Dr. Howard’s 
word for it—there are no deadly insects in the 
United States. Some insects are carriers of 
death-dealing diseases, but this is outside the 
insect’s own ability to inflict harm. 

Before yellow fever was wiped out, the mos- 
quito that carried the organism was a dangerous 
insect. We still have to contend with the mos- 
quito that carries malaria, and not many years 
ago two scientists of the government braved the 
dangers of spotted fever in the West, where it is 
carried by ticks that live on ground squirrels. 

In the Bitter Root Valley of Montana, where 
the disease seemed to be worse than in most 
localities, a doctor of the public health service 
and one from the state lost their lives as a result 
of their investigations. 

Scorpions, tarantulas and centipedes are 
thought by many persons to be killers of man. 
Their reputations, though, are worse than their 
bites or stings. They produce painful symptoms 
and may make the victim very sick, but entomol- 
ogists do not look on them as dangerous. 

As a matter of fact—and it is a conclusion 
arrived at after much experimentation—we 
have only a few insects in this country that are 
poisonous even in the slightest degree. 

In gaging the virulence of even a poisonous 
insect’s bite, the disposition of the person 
should be taken into account. Some people are 
naturally more susceptible to such things than 
others. One person scarcely notices a mosquito 
bite. Another finds it very painful indeed. 


~ 





“The black widow,” our really bad spider, is coal 
black with either a red or a yellow spot or both 
on ils abdomen. 





The much dreaded “tarantula” of the South and 


Southwest. He is a spider with an annoying bite. 
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the 
scare of 
a few years ago. 


originator of 


\ The 


“kissing bug” 


Spiders are commonly feared. For ages an 
almost superstitious awe has attached to them. 
“Tom Thumb, King Arthur’s knight,” is not the 
only personage reputed to have been laid low 
by “a cruel spider’s bite.” 

Now and then news stories are circulated of 
sinister fatalities due to a spider’s bite. The 
popular mind, having a natural dread of these 
unsightly little creatures, readily believes these 
stories. 

A classic example of what popular imagina- 
tion applied to the spider can do is the dancing 
mania, or tarantism, that swept Italy in the 
Middle Ages. Persons bitten by a spider, com- 
monly referred to as the European tarantula, 
suddenly became extremely sensitive to music. 
The poison was said to create a nervous 
disorder. 

Victims fell to dancing in a frenzy of excite- 
ment and kept it up until they sank to the 
ground exhausted and almost lifeless. It was 
not unlike the craze for long-distance dancing 
in this country a few vears after the war. 

The cause was nol a spider’s bite but. a 
hysteria due to the depleted physical and mental 
condition of the people of the age as-a result 
of the frequent wars and plagues. It spread 
by sympathy. Similar outbreaks of St. Vitus’ 
or St. John’s dance swept Germany about the 
same time. 

Spiders are not so ready to bite humen beings 
as they are supposed to be. Scientists find 
them unwilling to attack and have a hard time 
getting themselves bitten for experimental pur- 
poses. Most specimens, in a series of tests con- 
ducted some time ago, were unable to pierce the 
skin of the palm or the back of the hand. 
Between the fingers, however, it was different, 
but in no case was the bite more severe than a 
pin prick. 

A poisonous spider does occur in the South 
and the far West, however. He is large and 
hairy, and makes quite a formidable appear- 
ance. He is commonly called tarantula, having 
fallen heir to the name and in some respects the 
reputation of the tarantula of Europe. He lives 
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in a hole in the ground with a trap door, from 
which he darts on his prey, burying his two 
sharp-pointed mandibles in the flesh. 

One other spider in this country to be treated 

ith some deference is a little coal black fellow 
aarked with either a red or a yellow spot or 
both on his abdomen. He is the Latrodectus 
mactans, to identify him accurately, and there 
are well substantiated accounts of the injury he 
can do, if put to it. Fortunately he is not com- 
monly encountered, although he is to be found 
in a number of states in the South and in such 
northern ones as Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and New Hampshire. 

In June, 1899, about the time President 
Roosevelt was calling the country’s attention to 
certain nature fakers, there flared up in the 
national capital a contagious excitement that 
came to be known as the “kissing bug” craze. 
Seized on avidly by the newspapers, the scare 
spread like fire over the entire United States. 

According to the newspaper stories, a new and 
deadly bug had made its appearance, which had 
the unpleasant habit of selecting lips and cheeks 
for its points of attack on man. So widespread 
were the stories regarding this supposedly new 


OY! 


insect that entomologists all over the country 
were bombarded with suspected specimens for 
identification. 

An investigation was quickly under way. But 
it was not until the scare had played itself out 
that any one gave much attention to what the 
investigators really ascertained. The origina! 
cases that gave rise to the first newspaper stories 
were traced with fair certainty to the bite of 
what is commonly known as the cannibal bug 
They were unusually numerous about Wash 
ington at that time. It is a European species 
that made its way te the United States some 
vears before. Scieniuically, it is classified as 
Reduvius personatus. 

Not a few of the supposed kissing bug cases 
were found to be just ordinary mosquito bites, 
hysterical and nervous symptoms being due to 
the general alarm produced by the newspaper 
stories. 

Every recurrence of the seventeen-year locust 
brings an epidemic of newspaper accounts of 
serious results from its bites. In their experi- 
ments, entomologists have a hard time getting 
the locusts to give them a bile. When they do, 
it is no more serious than a pin prick. 





A charming landscape, but an ideal breeding place for the mosquito that carries malaria, 
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Winter Weather ‘ney supmeiee 





“Bringing Home the Christmas Tree.” Submitted by Michael Greenan, Pawtucket, R. 1, 
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Charles K. Murray, Jr., of Pitts- 
burgh favors “drifting.” 





The sidewalks of Kernan, IIL, 
are getting brisk attention 
from Billy Chatham. 





“Growing Up to the Shovel.” 
Submitted by Jessie A. 
Winchell, Burlington, Vt. 











How X-Rays 
Aid the Public 


P UNTIL a few years ago x-rays were 

surrounded with such a cloak of seem- 

ing mystery that, outside of the medical 

profession and advanced scientific cir- 
cles, not one person in a thousand knew much 
about them. In a vague way people thought 
they were some kind of a powerful light, dan- 
gerous indeed, and only administered, like 
oxygen, to wealthy and famous persons on their 
deathbeds! 

As a result of the wide dissemination of 
technical information during and after the war, 
and the great increase in the use of x-rays by 
physicians, this condition has changed con- 
siderably. Today you, and probably a great 
many of your friends, have had x-ray pictures 
made comfortably and with probably less 
effort than when you posed for a_ portrait 
photographer. 





An a-ray picture of a healthy chest. 
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BY cMillard B. Hodgson 





This person has tuberculosis. The x-ray shows 
the lung tissue to be diseased. 


But the prolonged popular misconception of 
the nature and uses of x-rays has not been 
entirely dispelled and has been exploited, to 
some extent, by shrewd quacks. 

X-rays are a phenomenon similar in nature to 
the generation of light in an electrical bulb. In 
this familiar object electric current enters from 
the house circuit through the metal parts of 
the base of the lamp, and is conducted to the 
filament wires inside the bulb. It heats these 
wires until the temperature rises to the point at 
which the wire becomes white hot, or incandes- 
cent, and radiates light like a miniature sun. If 
you hold your hand between this light source 
and the wall you see a shadow of your fingers 
where they stop or absorb the radiation from 
the lamp. 

An x-ray tube, as it is called, is a glass bul) 
into which an electric current is conducted, too, 
although the voltage is much higher than the 
common 110 volts used for house current. It 
is conducted into some specially designed termi- 
nals or electrodes, and the resulting action of 
this high voltage on these special electrodes is 
to give off the radiation popularly known as 
x-rays. They are invisible. The actual light one 
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A collection of gallstones. 


sees in an x-ray tube is not the x-rays, but 
merely ordinary light from a tungsten filament, 
which is part of the tube mechanism and which 
is quite similar to the tungsten filament in your 
house lamps. 

X-rays, though invisible, act much like ordi- 
nary light. If you could see them you would 
find that when the hand was held in front of 
the tube (as in the case of the ordinary bulb) 
there would be a shadow of the fingers on the 
wall. There would be this difference, however: 
The bones of the fingers would cast a dense 
shadow, while the fleshy parts would scarcely 
show a shadow at all. This is because the radia- 
tion from the x-ray tube penetrates flesh more 
readily than it does bone; that is to say, in 
scientific language, the bone absorbs x-rays 
more readily than flesh does. It is somewhat 
similar to allowing light to shine through papers 
of different thickness, the thick sheets absorb- 
ing more light than the thin sheets. 

This shadow formation, with the x-rays pass- 
ing through flesh more easily than through dense 
material like bone, is the basis of all medical 
x-ray photography. The operator can in no 
way actually see the various internal organs as 
such in their natural perspective and color, but 
he sees only their shadows. Permanent records 
of these projected shadows are obtained by hav- 
ing them fall on a sensitive photographic film. 
This film or negative, as it is called after being 
developed, looks much like a camera film 
negative. 

It will be seen, then, that for any one to be 
able to tell anything as to the condition of 
internal organs or body structure by x-rays, he 
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must not only have a thorough knowledge of 
x-ray photography, but a complete medical 
training with its thorough teaching of anatomy 
and disease. Furthermore, real ability in read- 
ing x-ray films can be acquired only by men 
with such foundation and training after con- 
siderable experience. 

When you read or hear persons advertising 
examinations by the wonderful x-rays for $1 or, 
as is usually the case, describing the process so 
that it seems as though the doctor can see into 
your “innards” just as though you were laid 
open, you can rest assured that it is all bunk. 

The only way x-ray shadows can be visualized 
is by the photographic method or by allowing 
the shadows to fall on a specially prepared 
screen made of chemicals which light up when 
x-rays strike them, but the shadow information 
is no different in principle from that shown in 
the film and is not a picture of the internal 
anatomy, merely a shadow. 

With these limitations you might well think, 
How can physicians get help from these x-ray 
shadows? They get it first, by a knowledge of 
the x-ray shadows of the normal anatomy, and 
second, by a knowledge of the x-ray shadows of 
diseased and abnormal anatomy, 

Thus the normal human chest, containing the 
lungs, casts an x-ray shadow that is now well 
known in composition to competent physicians. 





The white area about the tooth in the picture at 


the left indicates disease about the root. The 
teeth in the x-ray picture to the right are in good 
condition. 


It shows the shadows of the ribs, and also the 
shadows of the heavy walls of the blood vessels 
and toughened bronchial passages. 

Now if a person has had tuberculosis of the 
lungs, the body attempts to arrest the develop- 
ment of the irritating tubercles by walling them 
off from healthy tissue with a deposit from the 
blood stream of hard substances such as lime. 
These deposits cast x-ray shadows and by their 
extensiveness and distribution a medical x-ray 
expert can tell the extent of lung impairment. 
Often a chest x-ray picture, together with a 
careful health examination, may catch early 
tuberculosis in time so that a “cure” is assured. 

X-rays taken through the abdomen do not 
show anything of the stomach or intestines, but 
if the patient is given a meal of barium sulphate 
(a white, heavy, nonpoisonous powder) and 
buttermilk, the barium wa.il cast an x-ray 
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shadow because of its 
vreat density. 

A competent phy- 
sician knows just what 
the x-ray shadow of 
the normal healthy 
stomach looks like 
when it is filled or 
partly filled with 
barium sulphate and 
buttermilk. He also 
knows just what 
changes in the nature 
of this normal shadow 
are caused by such 
things as stomach 
ulcers, for example. 
In this way such dis- 
eases can be seen early 
in their course and can 
be treated before it is 
too late, with assur- 
ance of a cure. Even 
‘arly cancer found in this way can often be 
treated successfully when a few years later it 
would be too late. 

Similarly, by using the proper chemical, other 
parts of the internal anatomy can be made to 
cast x-ray shadows. The gallbladder, for exam- 
ple, can now be shown in this manner through 
some wonderful work in the past two years by 
American physicians. 

Perhaps the use of x-rays best known to the 
public is in dentistry. Here not only are the 
teeth studied for abscesses and major troubles 
but small cavities are comfortably and surely 
revealed before they have developed into ruin- 
ous conditions. There is no need of the painful 
wedging apart of teeth for inspection; a series 
of x-ray pictures and we may see for ourselves 
just where the cavities are! 

How often have many of us thought: Oh, if 
only our forefathers had had the advantages of 
the present day widespread technical knowl- 
edge! We wouldn’t have had the ever present 








An x-ray photo of the hips; the one at the left is 
fractured. 
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risk of smallpox in our 
youth, the deadly dan- 
ger of scarlet fever, 
typhoid and the like, 
which every one con- 
sidered more or less 
natural in those days, 
but which are so suc- 
cessfully combated 
today. We might have 
all our natural teeth 
and look like movie 
stars inslead of having 
mouths full of gold or 
inlay. Uncle Will 
might be driving a 
“flivver” instead of be- 
ing all crippled up 
with rheumatism. 

But even today, 
though we carefully 
plan for the future 
financially, how little 
thought we give to our future health, the basis 
of almost all happiness! We are inclined to 
think of our own beings as apart from others. 
We read of accidents and illness, never think- 
ing that they might easily be our own. 

Modern medicine has in the past decade 
increased the natural expectancy of life some 
ten years; a most hopeful condition indeed, 
auguring well for the health and happiness 
of future generations. Think of the happy 
time for millions when tuberculosis becomes 
unknown! Yet, were all of us to be regularly 
studied by modern methods including the x-ray, 
few indeed would develop disease and pass into 
fatality before the disease was discovered. 

Don’t wait until you are chronically sick to 
see a doctor; become acquainted with one and 
let him keep you well. When he recommends 
an X-ray examination, let him also recommend 
the proper expert to make it. 

Don’t patronize quacks, whether they are 
medical, spiritual or commercial. 
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I Want a Postmortem 





Examination Made 


When 


I Die 


By EMIL BOGEN 


POSTMORTEM examination is a most 
valuable and important surgical pro- 
cedure. By this means, the physician 
may find out exactly what was the 

trouble with the patient, what was the cause of 
death, and much information that may enable 
him to take better care of future patients. 

Such careful and scientific examination is not 
contrary to the dictates of religious and ethical 
teachings, and is really the finest way to carry 
out the last duties owed the deceased. The 
social justification of postmortem examinations 
is becoming more widely recognized with the 
advance of medical science, and the objections 
that were urged against it in the past are rapidly 
losing their force and foundation. 

The mortician who cannot embalm a body as 
well, if not better, after a postmortem examina- 
tion as before it is confessedly incompetent. 
The opposition of an embalmer to postmortem 
examinations should be taken as evidence of his 
inefliciency and unworthiness. The appearance 
of a body following an autopsy is no more 
impaired than after a major surgical operation, 
and its presentableness should be in no way 
affected. 

There is always a certain degree of diffidence 
or reluctance in authorizing the postmortem 
examination of a relative or friend, especially as 
the request is usually broached at the time when 
bereavement is most keenly felt. The feeling 
that perhaps the deceased would not have 
desired that such an examination be made is 
often expressed, and the relatives may give as 
the reason for refusing an examination the fact 
that the wishes of the deceased had not been 
consulted. 

The following suggestions are appended for 
use in presenting this matter in the proper light 
to patients and their relatives: 

When I die, I want a postmortem examination to be 
made, for the sake of: 

Myself, for it may save my life if I should be in coma, 
catalepsy, or great feebleness, instead of really dead, 
as these conditions would be recognized at the 


autopsy table in time to take appropriate action, as 
with Athelstane in Ivanhoe. 


It may save my reputation and good name, by 
explaining the organic basis for actions or attributes 
previously not understood. 

It may silence any slanderous or malicious suspi- 
cions by proving the absence of syphilis, suicide or 
any dishonorable condition. 


My relatives, for it may inform them of the existence 
of familial or hereditary conditions, which they may 
then expect to appear in one of them, and thereby 
enable them to guard against, recognize early and 
treat adequately such organic weaknesses as may 
be present. 

It may determine the cause of death and so pre- 
vent needless difficulties and the possibility of litiga- 
tion before my heirs and dependents may receive 
insurance. 

It may detect the presence of a contagious or 
infectious disease to which they may have been 
exposed, and it may enable them to take appropriate 
measures for its prevention. 


My doctor, for it may relieve his scruples by showing 
that the death was due to circumstances beyond his 
control and not from want of care. 

It may inform him of the cause of unexplained 
symptoms and of the existence of unsuspected 
pathologic conditions, thus enabling him to recog- 
nize and treat such conditions in other patients who 
may still be aided. 

It may reveal his oversights in handling my case 
and result in valuable treatment of his other patients. 


My friends, for it may reassure them that the death was 
inevitable and not due to want of proper care. 

It may relieve them of any suspicion of foul play, 
or, if such suspicion is justified, may aid in its detec- 
tion and punishment. 

It may reveal the presence of a contagion or com- 
mon source of illness and may enable them to take 
precautions against disease to which they may have 
been exposed. 


My community, for it may help to make complete and 
adequate vital statistics so that appropriate provision 
may be made for the public health and services. 

It may enable the authorities to take proper action 
to nip in the bud any incipient or threatened 
epidemic. 

It may refute any unwarranted scares or scandal 
that might injure the fair name of the locality and 
the general prosperity. 


My civilization in general, and the medical arts and 
sciences in particular, for it may lead to increased 
understanding of previously known facts or the dis- 
covery of new ones with regard to the relations 
between the pathology found, the symptoms, prog- 
nosis, therapy, and other information that may lead 
to the alleviation of the sufferings of my covictims 
of disease and to the greater advancement of the 
human race. 
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‘By ii Grace 


CcMarian Smith 


Men coming in from work about farm and barnyard should not remove their wraps and wash in 


the kitchen. 


HATEVER lightens work in the farm 
home contributes to its sanitation, 
because it makes it possible to give 
thought and time to conditions that 

are otherwise neglected. 

Because of the human element involved, 
housework probably can be systematized only 
approximately. The housewife is also home- 
maker, with a partnership interest in the busi- 
ness enterprise and in the people for whom the 
home exists. As such, she has been willing to 
get along with what she has in order that 
the money saved might be used to help buy 
machines that meant lower production costs for 
the crop, to lift the mortgage, or to send the 
girls and boys to college. 

Then, too, money has been scarce on the farm 
these past few years. Nevertheless, it is some- 
what of a shock to find that many housewives 
are doing their work with much the same kind 
of equipment their grandmothers used. 

The early settlers pioneered in strange, new 
lands, where distance from such manufacturing 


A special room for cleaning up is a great advantage. 


centers as then were, the absence of any means 
of transportation except muleback and oxcart, 
and the fact that few devices for doing the work 
around a house had then been invented, made it 
necessary for the housewife to do with hard, 
painstaking labor many tasks that can now be 
left to machines. 

The problems in designing machines to do 
some forms of housework are no more difficult 
than many that have been solved for factories 
and shops, and now that attention has been 
turned that way, inventors are entering the new 


field. 


Unless they have investigated the subject 
recently, visited a hotel supply house, the 


kitchens of a modern hotel, army headquarters, 
or a naval training ship, few people, even among 
those interested, realize how many devices for 
lightening the work of cooking and cleaning are 
now available. Many inventions designed for 
use where housework is, so to speak, done 
wholesale, have been adapted to family size. 
Some may be too expensive for the little use to 
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which they are put in the moderate sized home; 
the efliciency of some when applied to small 
quantity work has not been established, but in 
many cases, the fact that machines are not in 
common use simply means that the housewives 
do not know that they exist. 

Kitchen utensils should be selected for effi- 
ciency, simplicity and durability. Inaccessible 
parts cannot be kept clean. Poor material, 
which rusts, wears or dents easily, is undesir- 
able. Its purchase is justified only if the buyer 
will be firm and discard each piece as it becomes 
so worn or dented as to be insanitary. 

Aluminum ware will serve as an example. It 
may be made of cast or sheet aluminum. Cast 
aluminum, like cast iron, is formed by pouring 
the hot metal, to which some copper and silicate 
have been added, into sand molds. It is porous 
and absorbent, and in contact with soap, soda 
or other alkali will pit. It breaks readily, just 
as cast iron does. 


Should Discard Dented Cooking Utensils 


Sheet aluminum may be thin and soft or thick 
and heavy. Thin sheet is used for cups, small 
dippers and pans, covers and similar pieces. | It 
is easily bent and dented. It is not possible to 
keep a dented piece clean. If it does not leak, it 
requires courage and firmness to discard it at 
this stage, but it should be done. Dented pieces 
may be used for storing dry materials: they 
cannot be kept sanitary for use with liquids. 

Heavy sheet aluminum is firm, nonporous and 
dents only under high temperature. These facts 
should be considered when selecting utensils for 
use about foods. 

Sheet aluminum that has turned dark because 
of contact with alkali may be restored to bright- 
ness by cooking an acid food in it. This does 
not injure the food that was used to restore 
the shininess. 

Sanitation includes the smallest possible 
opportunity for dirt to collect and satisfactory 
methods of disposing of dirt if it is present. 
Dust-coated outer leaves of green corn, beets 
and other vegetables and dusty feathers of fowls 
should be removed in an outer room, not 
brought into the kitchen. 

The kitchen should not be used as a bath or 
dressing room. Men coming in from the barn- 
vard, fresh from caring for the stock, with filth 
on their shoes, their clothes and their hands, 
pull off their over-clothes, wash their hands, and 
tidy their hair preparatory to sitting down at 
the table. They pride themselves on_ their 
cleanliness in removing their outer garments 
before coming to the table. 

Sut every move dislodges dust. Dust from 
the grain and hay, the barn floor and rafters, 
the cow’s flanks and udder, the horses’ muzzles 
and harness is shaken into the air, on to the 
table and into the foods, 
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To give much attention to such possibilities 
would be to make one’s self an object of derision 
among some and so fail of one’s purpose. But 
if a special room for cleaning up is provided, it 
becomes a privilege and a convenience to be 
prized and boasted about. It is “the men’s 
room” and so more or less sacred and safe from 
meddlers in women’s garb. Automatically, the 
matter of dirt from the barn takes care of itself. 
If there is a dining room, there is seldom 
occasion for the men to enter the kitchen. 

All horizontal surfaces are potential dust- 
catchers. Cupboards that reach only part way 
to the ceiling collect dust on top. Being out of 
sight and inconvenient to reach, they are likely 
to be forgotten or neglected. Any movement of 
air in the room may dislodge this dust and 
scatter it over the room. 

In all cleaning, thought should be given to 
what becomes of the dirt we disturb. Dry dust, 
stirred up, scatters, contaminating the air, and 
then settles somewhere. Oiled or slightly damp 
dusters collect instead of distributing the dust. 

Perhaps a broom classes as one of the most 
insanitary implements of modern times. With 
it, dirt is lifted into the air and spread in every 
direction for those within reach to breathe, 
then settles again over everything. A broom 
does not belong in any civilized home. 

Use Brush for Sweeping Bare Floors 

For sweeping bare floors, the soft wide brush 
on a long handle is used in  schoolhouses, 
churches, stores and offices. It collects the dirt 
neatly and without raising dust. It will do the 
same work in the kitchen. An oil mop will 
pick up any remaining dust. If the kitchen 
floor is worn uneven, a new floor is needed. 

For rugs and carpets, the vacuum cleaner or 
a carpet sweeper cleans without stirring dust 
into the air. The dust mop, oiled or dampened, 
will complete the task. Drapes, mattresses and 
upholstery can be cleaned with the vacuum. 

Given the labor-saving equipment available, 
housework loses much of its drudgery and can 
be done within reasonable time limits, except 
for that which in the very nature of home- 
making calls for a more flexible schedule. 

With a radio to keep in touch with current 
events and to reproduce jazz or grand opera as 
they prefer, country dwellers need not miss 
much that is going on. An automobile will carry 
the family anywhere, any time, and there is 
always the country home with its fresh, home- 
grown food, its health-giving air, and its myriad 
interests to come back to. 

By taking the best the city has into the coun- 
try, country dwellers may have more than the 
city can give. That conclusion presupposes tak- 
ing advantage of modern inventions for making 
cooking and cleaning easier and_ sanitation 
automatic. 
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DANGER SIGNALS of CANCER 


HE essential point to 

bear in mind in the 

control of cancer is 

that the patient 
should visit the physician at the earliest possi- 
ble moment and not delay, hoping against hope 
that the condition is not cancer, or that by the 
use of some paste or salve, powder or ointment, 
the condition will disappear. 

Relatives and friends can do considerable 
toward assisting those with cancer by urging 
that proper procedure be adopted at once. The 
nurse is in a particularly strategic position. She 
often has divulged to her confidences beyond 
even the information given to physicians. 

There are approximately 100,000 deaths a 
vear in continental United States from cancer. 
Denmark has the highest rate. Switzerland has 
next to the highest cancer death rate of any 
country in the world, and it has remained 
stationary for the past thirty years. This rate 
is about 126 for 100,000 population. 


Cancer of the Mouth 

There are five times as many deaths among 
men from cancer of the mouth as there are 
among women. For the year 1923, there were 
approximately 2,500 deaths of males and 500 of 
females. It must strike 
one as peculiar, when it 
is taken into considera- 
tion that the anatomy of 
the mouth of both sexes 
is the same, that there 
should be such a differ- 
ence in the death rate. 
The chewing of tobacco, 
particularly when the 
cud lies against the in- 
side of the cheek, the irri- 
tating fluid that is spread 
over the entire mouth as . 
a result, the ill fitting [0 
dental plate, the jagged | 
tooth, all tend to produce 
chronic irritation, and 
chronic irritation any- 
where predisposes to 
cancer. It is largely be- 
cause men indulge in 
these habits and permit 
these conditions to exist 
in their mouths that the 


Tomorrow may be one 
day too late in the 
treatment of cancer. 





(BY 
William F. Wild 





death rate is so much higher 
among them. 

Hygiene is the great ele- 
ment concerned in the pre- 
vention of cancer of the mouth. It is not to 
be assumed that all cancers of the mouth occur 
as a result of filth. Some occur in clean mouths, 
but the circumstances just mentioned are met 
with so frequently and the difference between 
the sexes is so marked that they deserve serious 
consideration. 

Cancer of the mouth is the most obvious 
example of what hygiene can do toward pre 
venting malignancy, but it may be that through 
hygiene cancers of other organs can also be 
prevented; as, for instance, by the avoidance of 
constipation and by the repairing of tears that 
sometimes occur as a result of childbirth. 

Cancer of the Skin 

Practically all cases of cancer of the skin can 
be cured if they are detected early enough and 
if proper treatment is immediately applied, yet 
3 per cent of the total mortality is due to cancer 
of this location. 

Just why this should be it is hard to decipher. 
The most reasonable explanation seems to be 
that people are apt to muddle along with the 
sore that will not heal or 
the mole or wart that 
changes in color, size or 
appearance, or that is on 
some part of the body 
subject to chronic irrita- 
tion. People perhaps do 
not realize that these are 
the danger signals of can- 
cer of the skin and that 
they should be corrected 
immediately. It is also a 
fact that those who object 
to surgery and irradia- 
tion are most apt to apply 
to the paste establish- 
ments when they have a 
malignant condition of 
the skin. It is for these 
reasons, and no doubt 
others, that the death rate 
from cancer of the skin 
is so high when, as stated 
before, practically every 
case can be cured if de- 
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tected early enough and proper treatment imme- 
diately applied. If this fact were impressed on 
people, over 3,000 lives a year would be saved 
in the United States. 


Cancer of the Breast 


In cancer of the breast the tumor is in many 
cases of the superficial variety, yet the mor- 
tality is exceedingly high. It may be that a 
woman will visit a physician when the original 
tumor is still of small size and yet it may have 
spread quite extensively. As regards cancer of 
the breast, the question arises as to why the 
transfer of the disease from one organ to 
another should be so extensive, and it has 
been concluded that when a woman discovers 
a lump in her breast she feels it perhaps a 
half dozen times and then asks the opinion 
of her mother, who likewise feels it two or 
three times to be certain it is a lump; then she 
consults neighbors and friends, who, after 
considerable manipulation, tell her what she 
already knew in the first place, that it is a lump. 

It must be realized that cancer is exclusively a 
medical problem and that the neighbors and 
friends, the parents and relatives, who have no 
medical training, are in no position to make a 
differential diagnosis, and, therefore, all the 
efforts that they expend in manipulating these 
tumors are wasted. But beyond this must be 
taken into consideration the fact that with 
laboratory animals, when it is desired to spread 
tumors rapidly and to see how extensively it 
can be done, the tumors are massaged. 

If a woman has a lump in her breast she 
should understand that to feel it once is all- 
sufficient. Her next step should be to go to 
the best possible physician, one in whom she 
has implicit confidence, and to abide by his 
decision. She should not shop around from 
doctor to doctor, because each in turn must 
make an examination, and no matter how gently 
an examination is made there must be some 
manipulation, and the less of this the better for 
the patient, so far as preventing the spread of 
cancer is concerned. 

Tumors are at first a local growth, limited to 
the spot at which they make their appearance; 
but later, through cells being carried from the 
original site to distant parts of the body, other 
tumors develop. 


Cancer, of the Rectum 
The best hope for cure of cancer in any loca- 
tion is to have it removed in its incipiency, but 
so far as the rectum is concerned, and perhaps 
this would apply to other parts of the body, 
many cases are“taissed because considerable is 
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A person méy have herg>rrhoids. There may 
be bleeding frpm the rectum, and the person 
may assume thet the hemorrhoids are all that 
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is wrong. Whereas if a visit were made to a 
competent physician and that physician were to 
make a thorough examination of the entire 
part, the coexistence of a cancer might be dis- 
covered. It is not to be interpreted that every 
case of hemorrhoids has coexisting with it a 
cancer of the rectum, but sometimes it does 
occur, and as the hope of cure lies in early 
recognition and immediate removal, it behooves 
one to have an examination made of the entire 
part. The same applies to ischiorectal abscesses. 
The point to remember is the possibility of two 
diseases coexisting. 


Cancer of Female Generative Organs 


An unusual discharge at any time, particu- 
larly if the menopause has occurred, should be 
attended to, and a person so troubled should 
receive a thorough examination. Whether it is 
cancer or not, something is abnormal, and the 
sooner the abnormality is discovered the better 
for the patient. 

The repairing of tears, which sometimes occur 
as a result of childbirth, should take place just 
as soon as the patient is able to stand the opera- 
tion. She should not wait until years pass, 
because if the wound does not heal properly and 
some irritating discharge exists, the condition 
may finally lead to chronic irritation. All 
chronic irritation predisposes to cancer in sus- 
ceptible persons. 


Does Cancer Education Pay? 


In 1910, the cancer control committee of the 
Pennsylvania state medical society made a 
survey, which was repeated in 1923 under condi- 
tions that are comparable. It shows that thirteen 
vears of education have cut down the average 
time between the discovery of the first symp- 
toms in superficial cancer and the first call 
on the physician from 18 months to 14.6 months, 
or 20 per cent. In cases of deep seated cancer 
the interval has been reduced nearly one half 
In these thirteen years Pennsylvania physicians 
have learned the importance of prompt action 
sufficiently to have reduced the interval between 
the patient’s first appearance and the institution 
of treatment from 13 months to 4.5 months, or 
65 per cent, in superficial cancer, and from 
12 months to 3.9 months, or about 70 per cent, 
in deep seated cancers. 

This shows that cancer education pays. It 
has lessened the time interval between the 
discovery of the disease and the application 
of proper treatment to an extent that has 
immensely increased chances of recovery. 

The American Society for the Control of 
Cancer is endeavoring to call to the attention 
of the medical profession every useful fact in 
connection with cancer control and to educate 
the public to detect the early symptoms, the 
danger signals of cancer. 





Umbilical 


ernia 
in 


Children 


BY 
Leigh F. Watson 


ERNIA is probably as old as 

any ailment that afflicts man. i. 

Medical literature contains 

many references to it cen- 
turies before Christ. Celsus, a Roman _ phy- 
sician who lived in the first century A.D., wrote 
on the symptoms and treatment of hernia, and 
it is mentioned in the Bible. 

Of course, the cause of hernia was not under- 
stood, and down through the ages the treatment 
was most primitive. It is only in comparatively 
recent years that the reason for hernia has been 
explained and the treatment placed on a firm 
foundation. 

There are severai varieties of hernia, but that 
called starting of the cord, or navel hernia, is 
perhaps the most common to infants and young 
children. Umbilical hernia—the correct name— 
should be of more than passing interest to 
mothers and those who have the care of babies 
and young children, because they can do a 
great deal to prevent this particular variety of 
hernia, and much to control it if it has 
developed. 

Cause of Umbilical Hernia 

During the first week of a baby’s life when 
the cord separates, it leaves a weak spot in the 
abdominal wall at the umbilicus, or navel. As 
a rule, this weak spot becomes smaller and 
smaller as the tissues contract, and in a few 
weeks the depression of the navel is firmly 
closed. Sometimes, however, a slight infection 
or some other cause delays a prompt closing, 
and in this event the baby is liable to develop a 
hernia at the navel. 
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In babies 

year of 
the chance for cure 
is excellent. 
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It may be a few days or several weeks before 
anything unusual appears. When the hernia is 
first noticed it is a small swelling, often no 
larger than the tip of a finger, which increases 
in size when the baby cries or coughs. This 
little hernia is sometimes called an umbilical 
button. 

The immediate cause in very young chil- 
dren may be whooping cough, severe strain- 
ing from constipation, colic or prolonged cry- 
ing or coughing. Infants that are undersized 
at birth and those that are poorly nourished and 
do not make a normal gain in weight are more 
liable to hernia of all kinds than more robust 
babies. 

Formation of the Hernia 

Directly under the skin that covers the little 
hernia is a glistening moist membrane, pouch- 
like in shape, which is called the sac of the 
hernia. When the baby sits up, coughs or cries, 
the strain forces certain parts to slip from their 
normal position in the abdomen into this sac, 
and this is what causes the swelling. In most 
cases when the baby is laid down and stops 
crying, the swelling disappears. This is because 
the parts slip back to their normal position in 
the abdominal cavity during rest. 

In beginning hernias, the parts that slip into 
the sac are usually tiny pieces of fat and of the 
omentum, which is the apron-like structure that 
overlies the intestines. In large hernias almost 
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any of the organs in the abdominal cavity may 
slip into the hernial sac. 

The hernia can also be made to disappear 
when the baby is in an upright position by press- 
ing on the swelling with the fingers. This is 
called reducing the hernia, and it must never 
be done except under the supervision of a phy- 
sician, for serious results may follow if any part 
of an important organ has slipped into the sac 
where it is caught or twisted. 

A small hernia frequently causes the baby to 
have attacks of colic. The hernia is painful and 
makes the baby cross and irritable. If nothing 
is done for a small hernia it gradually increases 
in size, and when the baby begins to walk, it is 
a serious handicap. The child cannot partici- 
pate in active games with his playmates without 
being bothered by the hernia. 

To Prevent Hernia 

Perhaps the most important thing that 
mothers and those who have the care of newly 
born babies can do to lessen the chance of 
hernia is to keep the navel dry and scrupulously 
clean while it is healing. The wound should 
not be bathed, and it should not be touched with 
the hands. An antiseptic dusting powder and 
sterilized dressing should be used, and a snugly 
fitting abdominal binder applied so that the 
center is over the navel. Above all, no attempt 
should be made to pull away the stump of the 
cord until it entirely separates. 

The sterilized dressings must be continued 
after the cord comes away and until the wound 
is entirely healed. The baby must not have a 
tub bath until this time. 

As oftentimes umbilical hernia does not 
appear for weeks or months after birth, the 
danger of a hernia is lessened if a binder is 
used for at least six months. 

The treatment of umbilical hernia in infants 
and young children should be carried out only 
under the close supervision of a physician. In 
general, small umbilical hernia in very young 
babies is treated with a bandage, which is 
usually a broad adhesive strap reaching two- 
thirds around the body, applied with the proper 
degree of tightness, and frequently changed to 
prevent irritation of the skin. For infants over 
3 months old, a pad or compress, always larger 
than the hernial opening, is made from a large 
flat button, wooden or cork disk, or sponge 
rubber and is covered with soft flannel or mus- 
lin to prevent chafing. 
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If the baby cries, it is sometimes easiest to 
apply the bandage properly by suspending the 
baby by his feet. If the proper degree of 
pressure is not secured at the right point, the 
treatment is a waste of time. 

For large umbilical hernias, and the small 
ones that are difficult to control, a light frame 
truss with no spring in the part that goes around 
the body is more effective than a bandage. A 
truss is also usually better for undernourished 
and sickly children. A warning should be 
sounded against the use of a spring truss for 
any kind of hernia. The spring causes the pad 
to force itself into the hernial opening, making 
it larger, thus doing more harm than good. 

It is most important for the mother to see that 
the skin under the truss is kept clean, dry and 
free from irritation at all times, and that the 
baby wears the truss constantly, both day and 
night. To do this, it may be convenient to use 
the truss in the day time and an elastic web 
bandage at night. The truss should be changed 
at least twice a year to fit the child’s growing 
body. 


Outlook for Cure 


If truss or bandage treatment is begun as 
soon as the hernia is noticed, and faithfully 
carried out, the chance for cure is excellent, 
especially in babies under 1 year of age. For 
children 2 and 3 years old the outlook for cure 
is not quite so good. After 5 years of age there 
are few cases cured by means of a truss, if the 
hernia has persisted since birth. 

Qperation is seldom necessary in the treat- 
ment of small umbilical hernias in babies, but 
it is usually advisable if the hernia cannot be 
held satisfactorily by a truss or bandage, and 
if there is no reduction in the size of the swell- 
ing after a bandage or truss has been used for 
a period of two years. 

Operation is also to be advised for large 
hernias and for those that cause frequent attacks 
of colic, vomiting or other serious symptoms 
that may mean partial obstruction or strangu- 
lation. In small hernias, when the baby cries, 
and in larger hernias also, a tiny knuckle of 
intestine is sometimes forced into the sac, and 
if it gets caught there and cannot slip back into 
the abdominal cavity where it came from, what 
is known as strangulated hernia results. Stran- 
gulated hernia is rare in babies, but when it 
occurs it is very serious, and there is only one 
treatment. which is immediate operation. 





WORK CURES 


or 


REST CURES 


for 


ental Fatidue 


‘BY 


George J. Wright 


LITTLE more than a generation 

ago attention was called to a 

nervous condition known by 

physicians as neurasthenia 
and by the public as nervous exhaus- 
tion. —Two American physicians insis- 
tently and successfully devoted their 
energies to the study of this condition; 
one, Dr. George Beard, outlined the 
cause and symptoms, and another, Dr. 
5S. Weir Mitchell, elaborated a plan of treat- 
iment that bears his name. The word neuras- 
thenia, a combination of two Greek words 
meaning nervous weakness, caught the public 
fancy, and the cure as outlined by Dr. Mitchell 
became almost a fashion. , 

Because of the great number of cases occur- 
ring in this country, it was thought that it was 
| peculiarly American disease, reflecting on the 
inordinate habit of driving work and compel- 
‘ing ambition of our people. The natural con- 
lusion was that our materialism and industrial 
development were sorely wearing on us as a 
uation; and that the countries of Europe showed 
' picture in contrast to be envied. It was a 
ommonplace to wonder what the end would 
as our industrial life became more intense 
ind complex with the heavy individualized 
responsibilities of the few and the monotonous 
simplified responsibilities of the many. 


Rest Cures Going Out of Fashion 


_In the recent few years newer studies and 
fresher thoughts have shown that our ideas of 
nervous weakness and exhaustion have not been 
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entirely correct. The term neurasthenia has 
itself been overworked, and rest cures as for- 
merly given are going out of fashion. Instead 
of being common, prolonged nervous weakness 
as a fundamental and primary condition is 
uncommon; instead of rest cures physicians now 
are often employing some form of work cure. 
Fatigue Is Cry of Tissues for Rest 

Our bodies are wonderfully made, and com- 
plex chemical processes are the basis of life 
itself. All activities, whether mental or phys 
ical, are due to the specialized function of vari 
ous tissues in the body that derive their energy 
from certain substances in the blood stream 
and cast off into the same blood stream the 
waste products. With continued activity these 
waste products accumulate and the feeling tha! 
we call fatigue is nothing more than the cry 
of our tissues for rest until these irritating chem- 
ical substances can be removed. 

Through necessity and not by chance the day 
is divided into periods of work and sleep. Every 
school boy knows the slogan, “Eight hours work, 
eight hours play and eight hours sleep.” This 
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amount of rest is entirely adequate for adults, 
and without fear of contradiction it may be 
said to be more than adequate, because the 
healthy body has wonderful reserves of strength 
and astonishing capacities for repair. There 
is some truth in the saying that overwork never 
killed any one. In thus challenging the old 
idea of overwork and nervous fatigue and 


exhaustion, what does it mean when people do~ 


get sick and exhibit the common symptoms of 
fatigue—irritability, nervous and physical ex- 
haustion and mental depression? 

In the first place, there is the possibility of 
some physical defect that so reduces the body’s 
reservoirs of strength or interferes with the 
natural process of repair that ordinary physical 
or mental activity is no longer possible. For 
vears the exhausting effects of infections like 
tvphoid fever and influenza have been known. 
Tuberculosis even in the early stages, diabetes, 
kidney affections, heart diseases and blood dis- 
eases sap the strength. Much that is merely 
theoretical has been written about the glands of 
internal secretion, but there can be no doubt 
that disturbed function of the thyroid gland is 
a potent and not uncommon cause of nervous 
fatigue. 

Infections One Cause of Fatigue 


Focal infections in the body, particularly in 
the teeth and tonsils, by constantly feeding into 
the blood stream abnormal chemical products 
of inflammation and even scattering elsewhere 
destructive bacteria may so impair the general 
health that a person may no longer meet the 
strain of the normal day’s work. Each day 
becomes a burden until finally he goes down, not 
in the struggle against work, but in the struggle 
against the insidious effects of intoxication and 
infection. 

In the second place, there is a difference 
between work without worry and work with 
worry. While for years the depressing and 
exhausting effects of emotional disturbances 
have been known, it has been only in the last 
twenty vears that doctors have learned to apply 
the lessons of ordinary psychology to the prob- 
lems of their patients. Since the middle of the 
last century intensive studies have been made of 
the various organs and tissues of the body in the 
effort to understand disease, but too often in 
this procedure the patient has been forgotten. 
He is more than a liver or a kidney or a stomach. 
He is above all an organism that reacts most 
sensitively to impressions from within and from 
without. The more a person is studied in rela- 
lion to his own environment, the more he is 
understood, both in health and disease. 
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Life at best is difficult; it is an adventure, 
never free from trials and disappointments. 
Few escape its cares and worries, and not 
infrequently some carry the load badly. The 
ways in which worry shows its head are number- 
less. The timid student may labor under the 
fear of examinations; the business man may 
break under the load of debt; the wife may pine 
away over a vanishing love, and the mother 
may be crushed by a wayward son. In less 
direct ways all are susceptible to discourage- 
ment, disappointment, lack of appreciation. 
Personal sin and error are always in existence. 
Depressing emotions of all sorts are costly 
activities and, if long continued, produce pro- 
found fatigue and exhaustion. 

Nothing is more common in the experience of 
physicians than to find the patient apparently 
blind to the real situation. There may be 
reasons for concealing or suppressing the truth; 
the exhausting effects of emotional strain may 
not be realized, but most often the fault lies in 
the tendency to reduce a symptom to a physical 
and not a nervous basis. A headache, a neck 
pain, a choking throat, a chest oppression, or 
a stomach distress centralize attention to the 
region of the complaint and away from the 
general cause, and it requires patient effort to 
explain to the sufferer how such purely local 
symptoms may be the natural expressions of an 
emotionally irritated and exhausted nervous 
system. 

Work Is One of Greatest Assets 


Persons vary in their inherent mental and 
nervous strength in the same way that they do 
in physical strength. Hereditary, constitutional 
and environmental factors here obtain. Kind 
fate saves many by giving them a tranquil and 
-asy life, but many more escape disaster because 
they recognize their weakness and in the course 
of a cautious life find a safe environment in 
which humble employment demands _ neither 
great effort nor dangerous initiative. Only 
when some great cataclysm like war occurs are 
they forced above their level to that of the great 
general average, and then the inevitable break- 
down comes under the load of forced physical 
and mental strain. There are thousands of 
examples of this as a result of the World War. 
A great lesson should have been learned, not 
only for the next war but for peace time as 
well. 

It is hoped this brief article will leave work 
in its old exalted position and will free it from 
many of the false charges placed against it. 
Work is one of the greatest individual and 
nationak assets and under average conditions 
brings material and spiritual rewards. 








The Ultimate Goal 


Ohe Health 


Examination 


An Article Planned 
for 


Health Promotion 


‘BY 
Lenna L. Meanes 


HEN we look back over his- 
tory — political, religious, 
literary or _ scientific—we 
find certain high peaks of 

attainment marking the culmination 
of long periods of effort. With our 
present perspective we realize that each of those 
peaks marks a significant advance in civil- 
ization, an advance in opportunity for the 
human race. 

In the world of health, the first peak. thai 
loomed up was, of necessity, the peak of cura- 
tive medicine; after centuries, the second reared 
itself, the peak of preventive medicine; and 
now, beyond these two, marking what is really 
the backbone of all health, rears above us the 
peak of positive health. This third peak is the 
ultimate goal of the health examination. 

We are viewing this third peak, not in per- 
spective as we are beginning to view the first 
two, but we are looking on it from the foot hills. 
Between here and there lies a road not much 
traveled as yet. Standing at our present health 
Status and looking up there at the peak of posi- 
tive health, the average citizen must see that the 
path between will be a stiff climb. He will have 
to travel much the same road as had the rookie 
who was given the draft examination, was found 
to be lacking in physical and mental fitness, and 
was put through his paces by Uncle Sam until 
he was brought to full fighting trim. 

The trail to the top must be an individual 
trail. A man’s positive health possibility may 





Once a visit to the doctor was to talk over disease. 
healthy persons come for guidance in keeping healthy. 
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not be that of his neighbor, just as his possible 
financial success may not measure up to that of 
his neighbor. He can reach the ultimate goal 
possible only for his own health liabilities and 
assets; but that goal is his positive health. 

On the other hand, while the average citizen 
faces this stiff climb to his desired goal, the 
physician, the psychiatrist, the nurse, the 
director of physical education—all leaders 
must face the fact that it is their particular 
responsibility to guide that citizen to the top; 
their responsibility to goad him on to climb and 
to keep climbing. 

The immediate goal is to find the health 
status of the individual. As medical director in 
the Women’s Foundation for Health, I stand 
midway between the medical and health leaders 
on the one side and the public, as particularly 
represented in the organized women force of 
the country, on the other. What I see leads me 
to believe that there is a great possibility of con- 
fusion, both as to the sort of health examination 
-ach side has in mind, and the goal each is 
vizualizing. In the first place why does a person 
have a health examination? Secondly, why does 
the physician want him to take it? Thirdly, 
what is the goal each has in mind? 
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A person comes for the health examination 
chiefly because physicians and health workers 
have been trying to get him to come for several 
years. What with drives, campaigns and daily 
press education, the ears of the public have 
been filled with health examination propaganda. 
Finally, the citizen decides to take the exami- 
nation because he hopes to better his present 
health. He does not decide to take it because 
he is driven by fear of disease or suffering as 
he has been to previous examinations. 

Why does the physician want him to have a 
health examination? Just to find his health 
status? Or to find that status as a basis on 
which to build for health? The answer to that 
will, of course, be also the answer to what we 
have in mind as the goal of the health exami- 
nation. If the physician is thinking merely of 
obtaining a person’s health status he may be 
satisfied with that alone; but the person will not. 
It may be a satisfaction to the doctor to know 
how many people are free from disease, how 
many have minor disease, how many have ail- 
ments resulting from wrong health habits; but 
the average man does not give a hang for that. 
Not now, he doesn’t; no matter how much he 
may later. Right now all he cares about is 
finding where he stands and getting his money’s 
worth in specific directions for health building. 
For the good of the health examination move- 
ment let us devoutly hope that every physician 
who gives a health examination has the same 
end in mind that the person examined has and 
that he has it definitely in mind, together with 
an equally definite plan for the follow-up of 
that examination. 

The plan for that follow-up must depend on 
the type of examination given. Generally speak- 
ing, a health examination is not only an accurate 
scientific going over, both physically and men- 
tally, of the apparently well from a diagnostic 
standpoint, but such an examination also 
includes all the items necessary for health 
building. 

As far back as 1922, the Women’s Foundation 
for Health began issuing a health examination 
blank, together with a series of pamphlets on 
the fundamentals of health building, both blanks 
and pamphlets having been prepared in cooper- 
ation with the council on health and public 
instruction of the American Medical Association. 

In 1924, the American Medical Association 
prepared a blank and a comprehensive manual 
of suggestions for the conduct of periodic exam- 
inations of apparently healthy persons. These 
two blanks are official; they are recommended 
by the American Medical Association and the 
National Health Council. The use of them 
uniformly throughout the United States would 
help greatly to bring about a common under- 
standing of the health examination movement, 
among both physicians and the public. Com- 
mon procedure in the examination would help 
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PERIODIC HEALTH EXAMINATION 
PREPARED AND PUBLISHED BY THE 
American Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Minors 
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American Medical Associalion. On one side the 
person lists his health habits, and on the other 
the physician writes his findings and recom- 
mendations. 


to bring about common procedure in the follow- 
up, and a common goal would be reached. 

In addition, uniform blanks would necessarily 
aid in the collection of reliable health statistics, 
which we certainly need. At present we have 
no such thing as a health rate. We know our 
birth rate; we know our death rate; and after a 
fashion we know our disease rate. But we have 
no idea how alive we are or how alive we might 
become by proper daily living, by developing 
to our maximum possibilities. 

The government found out how alive it could 
make an army of men in three months’ time, 
found out to our great pride and glory as a 
nation. Now that we have the leisure of peace, 
why not find out the health status of all Ameri- 
can adults and build from there to our national 
maximum? Isn’t it possible that we would 
again find out, to our pride and glory, how 
alive we could become? The government did 
not stop with the draft examination. Months 
of training followed. The same must be true of 
what should follow a_ health examination. 
Months of carefully directed health building for 
each person is the only process to insure satis- 
faction. This will stabilize the health exami- 
nation movement. 
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What follows a disease-finding examination? 
A specific prescription with definite directions 
for following that prescription; additional care 
of a doctor and nurse through days and weeks 
if the diagnosis is serious in its findings. Natu- 
rally, an apparently well person has a right 
to expect that he will receive just as detailed 
a prescription, just as clear directions, just as 
much care through the weeks following his 
health examination if the checks 
on his examination blank call 
for that care. 

The physician would not think 
of prescribing for disease by 
saying, “Oh, take a little phe- 
nacetin, quinine, a little podo- 
phyllin, and now and then a 
little nux vomica.” 

But how many of them have 
prescribed in times past by say- 
ing, “Oh, take more exercise; 
be more careful of your diet; 
cut out starches; go away for a 
rest; get out among your neigh- 
bors, or stop worrying.” 

And the grateful soul to whom 
he has said this has gone away 
intending to do all he has been 
told, perhaps, but soon gives up, 
bewildered, and drops. the 
whole matter until some disease 
brings him the attention from 
the physician that health build- 
ing could not get him. 

Today with a health exami- 
nation given him on an authori- 
tative blank a person faces one thing, or 
possibly two things: (1) the clearing up of 
any disease and health liabilities discovered 
by the examination, and (2) the developing of 
his health assets. He will get the prescription 
for the disease, but will he for the building of 
health assets? If he does not, he will vote the 
whole thing a farce. Because he took a health 
examination he wants a health prescription, 
definite, concrete. 

The person examined wants to know what 
exercise to take, why to take it, when to take it 
and what the technic is; he wants to know what 
to eat and what not to eat; he wants to bring his 
diet list back to have it gone over; he wants 
to be checked up about his grouches, his attitude 
toward his wife, his work, his neighbors... He 
wants all of this and he will pay for it. He 
wants to come back at the end of the treatment 
for his periodic checking up to find out how 
far he has cleared up his blank. He wants to 
be slapped on the back with approval so that 
he may go out and tell his neighbors all about 
how he did it and how they by following his plan 
‘an do the same. 

There is nothing man is any more proud of 
than health, when he has it; nothing he so loves 
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to advise his neighbors about as how to get it. 
He has always wanted them to try his favorite 
cough syrup, his miraculous headache pills. 


Give this same man a real chance at health 
building and the contagion will spread. If a 


health worker can sell health to one person in 
-ach community, sell it unreservedly, that per- 
son will in turn sell it with force and enthusiasm 
to the ten out of every ten who want health, 

But who is going to do all of 
this examining, prescribing and 
directing? 

In days of the 
ever a need has arisen in the 
medical profession, that need 
has been met. The demand for 
surgery was met by 
when science arrived 
place where surgery 
practical possibility. 
aurists, dentists and other spe- 
cialists have arrived in the 
same way, when science was 
ripe for such specialization. 
Twenty years ago laboratories 
and similar accessories in 
physician’s oflice were rare. 
Today it is equally rare to find 
an oflice without them. What 
has happened will happen again. 
When the need arises through 
the development of health edu- 
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cation and public demand, 

are assuring 
of health health teachers will arrive 
just as other specialists have 

arrived. 

Today the general practitioner is meeting 
these new requests; in fact, it would be a 
happy thing if he could always meet them, 


but the demands of acute disease are too heavy, 
perhaps, to expect that. The nurse with her 
inherent tendency to build on hope is a natural 
ally in the development of positive health; but 
she also is occupied with the demands of those 
suffering from disease. The government found 
it necessary in the training camp to build up a 
staff to meet the requirements growing out of 
the draft examination. Psychiatrists, directors 
of physical education, recreation leaders were 
added, and all were kept busy. Today the 
general practitioner will find these specialists 
available in practically every community. If 
possible, a director of physical education should 
be added to his permanent staff and a small 
gymnasium to his office space. 

The human race is groping for something 
when it goes floundering off from. scientific 
medicine. That something is health. That 
desire can be clarified into a health conscious- 
ness and steadied into a health conscience. It 
is the business of those whose main interest is 
health to develop both that consciousness and 
conscience in the public. 
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Plain 


HEALTH NEWS OF THE MONTH 
As knowledge of the human 
Fashions body and its workings has 
and Health grown, fashions have 
changed. The feminine 
figure is no longer constricted by metallic 


devices that produce gross deformities of the 
liver and other organs. The knowledge that 
long skirts trailing in the gutters might pick up 
germ laden fluids is no doubt partially responsi- 
ble for the present abbreviated garments, shar- 
ing the credit perhaps with the desire for a 
greater freedom of motion, which is  con- 
ducive to good health. The appreciation of the 
effects of sunlight and outdoor air on the human 
body may have had something to do with the 
disappearance of the enveloping waists and 
tremendous hats of a generation ago. The exact 
effects of the bobbing of the hair still remain to 
be determined. 

The health officer of the London County 
Council in a recent report pays a_ striking 
tribute to the hygenic value of modern fashions. 
Thirty years ago young girls suffered with a 
disease called chlorosis, a sort of secondary 
anemia. 

Now that this disease has apparently almost 
wholly disappeared, investigators are inclined 
to assign to the change in the fashions the 
credit for its disappearance. 


Recently in New Haven, 
Conn., seventeen boys in the 
New Haven County Home 
were taken suddenly ill. 
They went out to play at 3:30 p. m., and when 
seated at supper at 5:15 were found to be pale 
and sick. Two asked permission to leave the 
room, complaining of nausea, and later devel- 
oped convulsions. Twenty minutes later five 
were in convulsions and twelve others vomited 
and were seriously ill. 


Poisoning from 
Water Hemlock 


Facts about Health and Disease 


Investigation proved that the boys had eaten 
of the roots, the leaves and the flowers of the 
water hemlock, which grew in abundance in the 
swamp land near the playground. The phy- 
sicilans promptly washed out the stomachs of 
the children, gave them liberal quantities of hot 
water and salt, which caused further cleansing, 
and arranged to clear the bowels thoroughly, 
after which all of the children were soon on the 
way to recovery. 

Few persons probably are familiar with this 
plant, which also has been called cowbane, 
snake weed, wild carrot, wild parsnip and 
death of man. The plant grows frequently 
along irrigating ditches and in meadows. It is 
from 3 to 6 feet high, and has large leaves, 
narrow and finely toothed along the margins. 
It grows in thick clusters. Many cases of poison- 
ing by this plant have been described in medical 
literature, and in a large number of cases the 
poisoning has been sufliciently severe to cause 
death. 

Since the plant appears to have little if any 
usefulness and is poisonous not only to man 
but to animals, farmers and others who may be 
in charge of open lands should do everything 
possible to eradicate it. 


Major William O. Wetmore 
of the medical corps of the 
United States Army has de- 
vised a new apparatus for 
oiling ponds to prevent the growth of mos- 


A New Way of 
Oiling Ponds 


quitoes. 
A conical can with a diaphragm near the 
bottom contains two chambers. The lower 


chamber is filled with sand and acts as a weight. 
The upper chamber contains oil. Both are 
equipped with a cap for filling. Along the out- 
side is a tube with an inlet at the top and an 
opening into the oil chamber at the bottom. The 
apex of the chamber has a wire wick, which 
permits the oil to escape in droplets. 
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When the can is put into the pond, the weight 
sinks it. Oil begins to escape from the apex 
while water runs into the lower portion of the 
oil chamber displacing the oil. A five gallon 
can, according to experiments made in Hawaii, 
kept a pond the size of a city block oiled for a 
month. 

Mosquitoes grow only in moist places and 
thorough oiling prevents their growth by depriv- 
ing the developing mosquitoes of oxygen from 
the air. 


THE TESTIMONIAL GAME 


hens giving of testimonials for “patent medi- 

cines” used to be a part of the day’s work for 
bucolic statesmen and other notables. The 
habit has fallen into disuse. Today it is rather 
difficult to get Senator Sorghum to testify that 
Peruna made a new man of him. The change 
has been brought about partly by a greater 
sophistication on the part of the public and, one 
would like to believe, partly by an increasing 
sense of humor. 

Yet the testimonial habit is not dead. Prize- 
fighters, baseball players and certain literary 
lights can be found, even today, who are willing 
to testify to the virtues of somebody's tooth 
paste, a special brand of smoking tobacco, or 
what have you? So, too, it is not uncommon to 
find the movie stars testifying to the virtues of 
this, that, or the other product, their testimonials 
being accompanied by half-tone reproductions 
of their pulchritudinous selves. In this con- 
nection the following incident may or may not 
throw light on the subject. 

There is in Chicago a firm, Famous Names, 
Inc., that circularizes business houses that do 
more or less general advertising. It tells the 
advertiser that pictures of famous movie stars 
“have unlimited possibilities for attracting 
greater reader attention to your advertising,” 
and it is “the service of this company to supply 
the rights to use the names, pictures and 
endorsements of famous celebrities for advertis- 
ing purposes.” The business house can _ pur- 
chase such “rights” on an exclusive basis, mean- 
ing “that competitive advertisers will not be 
offered the same stars.” Famous Names, Inc., 
goes on to state that the poses will be made 
according to the advertiser’s specifications and, 
what is more important, “if it is desired the 
endorsement signed by the star can be of your 
own dictation.” Famous Names, Inc., craves 
the opportunity of submitting a list of its 
stars. “We will appreciate,” says the firm, “the 
opportunity of submitting a list of our stars 
and their fees for this service.” 
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To one company that Famous Names, Inc., 
sought to interest in the testimonial business it 
wrole: 

“We will supply you with a special posed picture 


and endorsement (Italics ours.—Ed.| of any of the 
following stars on the basis of the fee as indicated 


opposite their name: 


“Lenore Ulric... ; 
“Anita Stewart. . oa 275.00 

“Claiborne Foster ee 250.00 

“Pauline Frederick........... 250.00 

“Jocelyn Lee (the world’s most beauti- 

ful girl selected by Ziegfeld) . . 

eesns TOs nas «so Rh rere 

ef coe 24000 

“Allan Dinehart...... Pi ee eee as Daa 250.00 

“Norman Kerry.. 275.00 

“Johnnie Walker.......... 250.00 

“I owell Shermamn.......... eee 

ef” ee 200.00 

“Walter Heirs....... 250.00” 


8975.00 
= 


200.00 


Famous Names, Inc., assures prospective buy- 
ers that the managers of the most prominent 
moving picture stars and stage celebrities have 
assigned to it “the selling rights of their stars 
for commercial advertising purposes.” In sub- 
mitting its list of stars, with their prices, 
attention is called to the fact that the 
$250.00 stars was a “great favorite” had 


one of 


and 


appeared in “Applesauce.” This seems pecu- 
liarly appropriate. 
MEDICATED CHEWING GUMS 
UNDAMENTALLY, quackery is the same 


A. D. 1926 as it was 1926 B. C.; superficially, 
it has undergone marked changes. The business 
of vending nostrums, more commonly but incor- 
rectly known as “patent medicines,” persists 
because the nostrum exploiter obeys a biologic 
law that is just as pertinent in the field of busi- 
ness as it is in the realm of physiology. 

It was Spencer who defined life as the con- 
tinuous adjustment of internal relations to 
external relations. The nostrum business has 
adjusted its products and its method of appeal 
—the internal relations—to the more sophisti- 
cated public and to the growing skepticism 
in the miraculousness of drugs—the external 
relations. 

Not only has the quack changed his appeal 
in a verbal sense, he has changed it physically. 
It is not to be wondered at then that, with the 
present popularity of chewing gums, some of the 
shrewder minds in the business of getting the 
public to take drugs on the least provocation 
should have conceived the idea of incorporating 
medicaments with chicle, the basis of chewing 
gum. 

On the market today are laxatives and alleged 
cures for obesity in the form of chewing gums. 
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The laxative gums have, for their active medici- 
nal agent, a tasteless but potent substance known 
as phenolphthalein. Phenolphthalein has been 
known to chemists for many years and is used 
in the chemical laboratories as an indicator 
in certain chemical reactions; that is to say, it 
produces a well-defined color when brought in 
contact with certain substances. 

As a medicine, however, phenolphthalein is 
not so old. The discovery of its purgative 
properties is said to have been due to the use 
of the substance in artificial Hungarian wines, 
with the object of preventing their substitution 
as genuine wines. It was noticed that the use 
of these cheap wines containing phenolphthalein 
was regularly followed by diarrhea. This led 
certain “patent medicine” makers to put out 
the stuff under fancy names as a laxative drug. 

From what has been said, evidently the 
phenolphthalein chewing gums sold for laxative 
purposes will produce the result desired. There 
are, however, excellent reasons why drugs 
should not be sold indiscriminately in the form 
of confections or food products. Such methods 
of marketing are bound to lead to an abuse of 
the drug, and, if they fall into the hands of 
children, may easily do serious damage. More- 
over, phenolphthalein has a distinct untoward 
action in many cases, producing an inflamma- 
tion of the skin. 

The chewing gums sold for the alleged reduc- 
tion of obesity also contain phenolphthalein in 
many instances. But they are said to contain 
various other drugs, reputed by the makers to 
have antifat properties. When desiccated thy- 
roid is incorporated, it is possible that such 
gums might bring about a reduction in weight, 
but, as has been pointed out many times, the 
use of thyroid in the reduction of weight— 
except under the control of a physician—is 
fraught with danger and the health of many 
women has been broken down by the ill-advised 
use of this potent substance. 

Those antifat chewing gums that contain 
substances other than thyroid are worthless as 
cures for obesity. It is true that by incorporat- 
ing powerful drugs that will irritate the stomach 
and intestines, the digestion may be so dis- 
turbed as to bring about a reduction of weight, 
but here obviously the “cure” is worse than the 
“disease.” The federal government recently 
investigated one of the “obesity cure” chewing 
gums, sold under the proprietary name Silph. 
They declared Silph a fraud and debarred it 
from the United States mails. 

Recently the chemical laboratory of the 
American Medical Association has analyzed two 
other alleged reducing gums, one known as 
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Slends and the other as Elfin. The first of these 
was a chewing gum, that is, chicle, with which 
had been mixed sugar and phenolphthalein, 
flavored with wintergreen. It would not, of 
course, reduce weight unless so much was used 
that excessive purging, due to the phenolphthal- 
ein, should interfere with the assimilation of 
food. The Elfin product was not a true chewing 
gum but rather a gum drop. This also was 
found to contain sugar and phenolphthalein, 
flavored with peppermint. Here, too, the sub- 
stance was obviously without any virtue as a 
fat reducer unless it was used to such an extent 
as to bring about digestive troubles. 

The joker in the case of Elfin and Slends lay 
in the instructions that came with the nostrum. 
The purchaser finds that, in addition to taking 
these alleged antifats, she must walk five miles 
a day, go through certain exercises, eliminate 
certain foods from her diet, and, in other ways, 
do things that in themselves are likely to bring 
about a reduction of weight. Yet the sale of 
such products is large. Is it any wonder that 
the quack looks with contempt on those who 
work for a living? 


EXAMINATION OF SCHOOL 


CHILDREN 

HE desirability of physical examination of 

school children is obvious. To compel atten- 
dance without determining the child’s fitness to 
do school work—that is, to insure his freedom 
from hampering physical defects—is unfair and 
sometimes cruel. However, medical inspection 
of school children must justify itself by actual 
results. 

Do routine examinations of school children 
actually accomplish effects proportionate to the 
time and money expended? Do examinations 
of children in rural schools achieve results com- 
parable with those secured in city departments? 

Dr. F. L. Roberts, health officer of Gibson 
County, Tennessee, collected data through the 
Roane County (Tenn.) health unit, covering the 
period of five years from 1921 to 1925, and con- 
cerning approximately 900 children in seven 
schools. The percentage of defective children 
fell from 84.3 per cent in 1921 to 67.5 per cent 
in 1925, a gradual and steady decrease. 

This noteworthy decline of 20 per cent in the 
number of defective children in four years, with 
a decrease of 47 per cent in the total number 
of defects and an increase of eighty-four fold 
(7,600 per cent) in the number of corrections 
obtained, furnishes a conclusive reply to any 
question as to the value of such examinations. 
The work of examination occupied an average 


MEDICAL 
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of only twelve days a year per school, with a 
total cost of 30 cents for each examination and 
of 60 cents for each correction obtained. 

The benefit obtained is out of all proportion to 
the cost of the service and the results compare 
favorably with those obtained in city schools. 

-arents, rural or urban, have no justifiable 
excuse for neglecting to provide medical exami- 
nations for every school child.. The first one 
should be given in the preschool age. 


STERILIZATION OF MENTAL DEFECTIVES 
MATEUR eugenists and others with for- 
mulas for improving the human race have 

been inclined to leap rough shod over all rights 
of the individual and to plead for legal author- 
ization of sterilization of persons found to be 
mentally defective. It is claimed that many of 
the forms of mental defect are hereditary and 
that the prevention of propagation by such per- 
sons would greatly lower their number. Fur- 
thermore, many such persons are held in insti- 
tutions for the unfit because of the danger that 
they may propagate their kind and sterilization 
would permit their release with a lessened cost 
to the community. 

Scientific investigators are not inclined to be 
so hasty in advocating this procedure as a cure 
for existing evils. In the first place, it has not 
heen, definitely proved that incomplete mental 
development is invariably the result of defective 
parents. There is no doubt that environmental 
factors and defects of growth play a consider- 
able part. There is a great borderland of per- 


Street, Chicago. 
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sons who might be mental defectives in one 
environment, but who are able to conduct a 
quite normal another type of 
surroundings. 

Dr. A. E. Tredgold, a leading British authority 
on mental deficiency, finds that the proportion 
of defectives who are the offspring of mentally 
defective parents is extremely small. He is of 
the opinion that if every defective in existence 
forty years ago had been sterilized, the number 
today would not be less and that if every defec- 
tive now in existence were to be sterilized, the 
result in another generation would not be sig- 
nificant. In other words, it would be necessary, 
to sterilize not only all mental defectives, bu! 
ancestors contained some 


existence in 


every person whose 
mental defect that might alfect the germ plasim 
of a descendant. Just as every family is reputed 
to have in its ancestry some criminal, som: 
horse thief or some other type of rapscallion, so 


also must it contain a few mental defectives. 
One can only select a stock that is relatively) 
free from such adverse factors and then sur- 


round a growing child with the best possible 
environment. The public must be educated to 
a eugenic ideal. 

These arguments, of course, are not such as 
to demand that the defectives be not prevented 
from propagation. The tendency in their prog 
eny would be much more greatly toward, a 
subnormal and defective offspring than the 
offspring from normal parents. But so radical 
an action as sterilization is not to 
upon lightly and must be balanced against the 
difficulties of maintaining such persons under 
institutional control. 


be entered 
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I Wonder 


WONDER what the grown folk 
Put in their eyes at night 

To make them stay wide open, 
While mine will close up tight. 





—ELIZABETH JENKINS. 





























The Three Pies 
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T THE foot of a steep hill at the end of a 
village street in a far country lived a 


happy, contented old lady called Marya 

Ivanna. She always wore a green dress 
embroidered in bright flowers, so when she 
smiled, which was quite often, she made one 
think of a sunlit meadow in spring. She was 
such a dear little old lady that every little boy 
and girl in the village loved her and they would 
often dance for her, kicking together their queer 
little woven grass shoes. 

Marya painted little doll-like images all day 
long, and at evening she ate her rye bread, her 
eggs and her cabbage soup and drank her fresh 
goat’s milk, with a contented mind. She would 
have gone on being quite happy if she had not 
decided, upon a rainy day, to bake three pump- 
kin pies. If it had not been raining, and there- 
fore too dark to see, Marya would have painted 
her little doll-like images made of wood and 
clay; if it had not been a feast day, Marya would 
not have baked those pies; but that is how things 
happen and make stories for the big, wide 
world. 

Right in front of Marya’s cottage flowed a 
wide and sparkling river that carried big boats 
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and little boats up and down all day long. The 
little boats carried sacks of rye and corn and 
oats, and the big boats carried rosy-cheeked 
peasants like Marya Ivanna. She loved to sit 
in her window and wonder what the river would 
carry along next. 

On this particular day the river had drawn 
a gray cloak of mist over its breast, as if it were 
trying to cover itself from the spat, spat, spat of 
the rain. The little birch trees bowed their 
heads and seemed to weep tears as they dripped, 
dripped and shook their wet branches in the 
rowdy winds. There was nothing blue left in 
the world except Marya’s flax flowers, which 
were bluer than ever, since they had been 
washed in the silver rain. 

Just as Marya was lighting her candle, so it 
-would seem more cheerful, she heard a loud 
klock, klock, klock, on her front door. She 
peeped out and at first she could see nothing 
but the litthe mud-colored houses rising one 
above the other in the shadow of the hill. When 
she looked in front of her doorway, she saw a 
traveler from a far land. 

He wore a great, high head dress and a long, 
long coat and a red and green vest that was so 
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speckled and bright that Marya blinked her eyes 
when she looked at it. 

“Mercy, he must be a very important man,” 
said Marya as she let him in. She gave him her 
best chair and her best warm corner and her 
best smile and seated herself by his side. “What 
can I do to please you?” said she. 

The traveler looked at a long row of empty 
dishes on the shelf and said nothing. He looked 
at the cold teakettle and said not a word. Then 
he looked at the three fat pies, licked out his 
tongue and said: 

“How fortunate it is that I have come. Now 
I shall be able to help you to eat your three 
pies!” 

“Why, so you shall!” said the old woman 
pleasantly. 

She lighted the flame under the samovar and 
made tea; then she placed a loaf of rye bread 
and a bowl of warm cabbage soup on the table 
and invited him to eat. 

Before Marya could cut a piece of bread, the 
traveler had eaten the whole loaf; before she 
could ladle soup into her wooden bowl he had 
poured it all into his own dish; then he said: 

“How fortunate it is that you have lots of 
bread and lots of soup. And it is very fortunate 
that I am able to eat three pies.” So the traveler 
gobbled all the food, and Marya had nothing 
at all. 

Marya sat and listened to the wonderful tales 
the traveler told, while he ate rye bread, soup 
and pie. 

He had seen very wonderful things on land 
and especially on the where he 
sailed in a big ship with white 
wings. He had seen flowers that  , 


sea, Sea, 
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pork and six new-laid eggs, leaving her pantry 
shelves quite empty. The traveler ate the 
honey and the pork and the eggs as hungrily as 
if he had not eaten pie and cabbage soup and 
a loaf of rye bread. Then he leaned far back 
in his chair, loosened his tight belt and said: 

“My dear Marya, I have traveled up the river 
and down the river and I have learned much 
wisdom. I have learned particular wisdom 
about feast days, which is this: You must cook 
a great deal of pie, cake, pudding and meats ov 
every feast day in the year, if you want to be 
a proper old lady and do as you should.” 

Marya cried: “Oh, I do want to be a proper 
old lady and keep proper feast days, if you will 
tell me how to do it.” 

“Give me your calendar and I will mark 
every feast day with a little black X,” said 
the traveler. He took Marva’s calendar and 
turned it over and over, marking feast days 
with a black X. Then he shook his fat fore- 
finger at her and said: 

“You must cook pies, puddings and cakes 
every feast day, or it cannot possibly be called 
a feast.” 

This sounded reasonable, so Marya promised 
to do as the traveler said. 

Then the traveler, who was quite pleased, 
thanked her politely, bowed as low as he could 
(being quite full of pie) and went puffing down 
the hill to the boat at the edge of the river. 
Marya went to bed and remembered all that 
the traveler had said. 

The next morning while she was waiting for 
her red hen to lay her breakfast, she said: 








bloomed under the waves, and ] 
pretty mermaid creatures that 
swam with the fishes in deep " 
ocean He told so many 
stories that he kept Marva busy 
saving “Oh” and “Ah!” so that 
she could not take a sip of tea. 
When the traveler had eaten 
all the rye bread and all the 
cabbage soup and all the pies on 
the table, he said: 
“Is this all the food you have | 
prepared for this wonderful | 
feast day?” 
Now these words made Marya | 
feel quite ashamed because she 
had prepared no more to eat, so 
she went to her cupboard and (HH 
brought all the food she had and i 
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set it before the traveler. She = 
brought a bit of honey, a slice of 
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The boys and girls of the village often danced for her. 
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“Mercy me! What if this should be a feast 
day!” She looked at her calendar and the day 
was marked by a big black X! 

So also was marked the next day and the next. 
The truth was that nearly every day in the year 
was a feast day, for the traveler had marked 
each day very plainly. 

Marya wanted to be a proper old woman and 
keep proper feast days, but she said: “Now 
who would have believed that there are so many 
feast days in one little year?” 

However, she believed that the traveler was 
a very wise man, so she heated her big brick 
oven and began to bake. She made little cakes 
out of buckwheat and wrapped sausages in 
cabbage leaves and boiled them in a kettle. 
Then she put on her best dress and ate every- 
thing, even the crumbs, because the traveler 
had said that proper old ladies never left any- 
thing at all on their plates, especially on 
feast days. 

After she had washed her dishes and polished 
them until she could see her face in the bottom 
of each dish, she picked up her doll-like images, 
one by one, and painted their faces. She put 
pink in their cheeks and blue in their eyes and 
yellow in their hair. But she had spent so much 
time cooking and so much time eating, that she 
painted but five images before it was time to 
light the candle and go to bed. 

“My-o-me, this will never do! I have done 
but half my painting today!” said Marya. 

The next day and the second day after the 
next were also feast days, so she had to bake 
and brew and broil all day long. By the time 
she had put on her best dress and had eaten 
everything, she was so full of pie and cake and 
plum pudding that she could not paint a single 
image. She just sat in her chair and moaned, 
“Oh, how full I feel of plum pudding!” Then she 
went to sleep and snored loudly until candle 
light, when she went to bed. 

Now Marya put her calendar on the foot of 
her wooden bed, so she could look at it every 
morning before she got up. She baked and 
broiled and stewed feasts every day in the year 
that the traveler had marked with an X. There 
were so many marked with X that she had no 
time to work at all; she just cooked feasts and 
ate feasts and went groaning to bed. She did 
not paint any more pretty little images, because 
she was all tired out digesting pies, cakes and 
puddings and big roasts of meat. 

Marya was very unhappy. She looked at her 
calendar one morning and said: 

“My word! I wish I had never heard of 
feast day in all my life; then I could eat plain 
rve bread and fresh eggs and drink my goat’s 
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He rolled the pies down the hill into the river. 


milk and be quite comfortable and happy. |! 
used to be happy both inside and out. How can 
I be happy inside and out when I am too full 
of feasts?” 

This was a hard problem to solve, 
felt discouraged trying to do 
could not do. With a long face, 
fat pies, then she groaned: 

“If some one does not come and help me to 
eat those three pies I shall die of pies, which 
will be a fate, Marva 
began to weep, thinking of her fate. 

Just then she nearly jumped out of her chair, 
for she heard a klump, klump, klump, on her 
front door. When she opened it, 
think was standing there? 

The traveler there, and green 
speckled vest, headed high head 
dress and all. In fact he shone and sparkled so 
that Marva blinked several times. Then she was 
delighted, for she thought, Now I shall not have 
to eat those three fat pies! 

“Come in and welcome,” 
delight. 

The traveler sat down and sighed profoundly. 
He looked at the same row of empty dishes and 
said nothing. He looked at the cold teapot and 
said nothing. Then he 


and she 
she 


something 


she made three 


very sad indeed.” And 


who do you 


red 


cane, 


stood 


brass 


said she, 


smiling in 


saw those three fat pies. 
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“My word!” said he. “How fortunate it is that 
I have learned that one should not eat so much 
pie!” 

Marya was so surprised that she just opened 
her eyes and her mouth very wide and stared. 

“And one should not eat so much cake,” said 
the traveler. 

“And one should not eat puddings and roasts 
and sauces,” he continued. Almost everything 
one has to eat on feast days he named on his 
fat fingers and said that one should not eat them. 

“Mercy on me! What new wisdom is this?” 
cried Marya. 

The traveler sighed a deep, deep sigh and 
said: “This is wisdom I have learned from my 
stomach. Every time I stopped at cottages and 
ate big feasts, my stomach said very plainly, 
‘You give me too much hard work to do. Don’t 
you know it is hard work to digest feasts?’ I 
told my tummy to mind its own affairs, and 
then I stopped at cottages and ate more feasts.” 

Just at this point the traveler groaned and 
patted his speckled vest, remembering some- 
thing that had taught him that wisdom. “Never 
again shall I stuff my skin with feasts!” said he. 

Marya was so happy that she exclaimed: 
“How glad I am to hear such wisdom. If I had 
eaten one more pie I would have died of pies, 
which is a sad fate to befall an old woman. Let 
us have a bit of bread and a bit of milk and a 
bit of an omelet and be comfortable once again.” 
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So they sat down together and ate a nice little 
meal that behaved very well after it was eaten. 
They sat and warmed their toes while the 
traveler told wonderful tales of things that had 
happened on land and sea, especially on the sea, 
where the most marvelous things happen. He 
told such shivery tales that the candle went out. 
Then the traveler had to say good night. 

“But what shall we do with the three pies?” 
asked Marya. 

“Just watch me and see what I do with pies!” 
answered the traveler. 

While Marya peeped out of her doorway the 
traveler walked to the top of the hill, stood 
each pie on edge, and rolled it down the hill and 
into the wide gray Volga. -That river just 
swallowed them whole, without even making a 
gurgle. “Kerplunk!” like that. 

“That is what we shall do with pies, cakes and 
puddings!” said the traveler. 

Marya called back to him, as she waved her 
hand in farewell, “And we shall never eat too 
much on feast days again!” 

They never did. Every Saturday night the 
traveler stopped at Marvya’s cottage and told her 
stories of the sea, but they always ate a simple 
little meal that was just enough and no more, 
which is the only kind of meal one should eat, 
even on Christmas and New Year’s days. And 


so they lived happily ever afterward—inside 
and out. 
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UNIVERSITY TRAINS 
SAFETY LEADERS 

Seventy men and five women are 
now being trained as future lead- 
ers of the movement for the pre- 
vention of accidents in industry and 
on the streets. The course is being 
given by New York University with 
the cooperation of the American 
Museum of Safety, where some of 
the classes are held. 


Members of this unusual class 
comprise industrial executives, in- 
surance inspectors, claim agents, 


bus transportation directors, safety 
council secretaries, industrial safety 
engineers and one physician. Four 
instructors present the course and 
mechanical safety devices and ap- 
pliances take the place of textbooks, 
according to an announcement from 
the American Museum of Safety. 


BABY NEEDS WINTER 
SUNBATH 

Baby needs his sunbath as much 
in winter as in summer, but because 
the winter sun is so distant and 
elusive, it will require more plan- 
ning on the mother’s part to see 
that baby gets his daily dose of 
sunshine. It has been found that 
the temperature in winter may be 
40) degrees higher in the direct sun- 
light in a place protected from the 
wind than in the shade, according 
to the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor. 

Babies born in the winter should 
sleep as often as possible outdoors 
in the sun. The morning nap is the 
best time for this winter sunbath, 
and the sun should be allowed to 
shine on the cheeks and face. Par- 
tial sunbaths may be given to babies 
indoors lying inside an open win- 
dow. The window may be open at 
the top or the bottom, but it is 
important that the baby lie in the 
patch of sunlight which has come 
through the open space. During the 
indoor sunbath it is best to close 
the doors of the room to avoid 
drafts. 

The same technic may be used for 
the indoor sunbath as for the out- 
door, remembering that tanning of 
the skin and not sunburn is the end 
for which to strive. The duration 
of exposure must be very gradually 
increased. Babies with a fair skin 
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must have a shorter exposure, but 
may be given more frequent baths 
in order to hasten pigmentation, or 


tanning. Negro babies may have 
twice as long exposure as white 


babies. Older children can usually 
have longer initial exposures than 
young infants. 

Overenthusiasm in the use of sun- 
light must be avoided. Benefit is 
received even during the slow pre- 


paratory period when the skin is 
beginning to pigment. Harm may 
be done by too much haste. The 


progress should be slow and regular. 


CANDY CARRIES DISEASE 

As another argument to back a 
refusal of “‘a nickel for some candy,” 
mothers may label candy as a car- 
rier of disease germs, which it fre- 
quently is, according to Prof. John 
Weinziri’s report to the American 
Public Health Association. 

Of the pieces examined, sticky 
confections, those made from un- 
cooked materials and, of course, 
those unprotected from flies, other 
insects and dust showed the great- 
est contamination. 


FARMER MOVES TO CITY 


FOR HEALTH 


One result of teaching health in 
the schools may be seen in the 
gradual exodus from the country to 
the city, thinks Dr. Donald B. Arm- 
strong of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. The children 
bring home new ideas about health 


and the farmer, unable to main- 
tain the new standards with rural 
facilities, moves to the city. The 


growing scarcity of country doctors 


has been another factor in this 
movement. 
Establishment of health centers 


and clinics in rural localities is ad- 
vocated by Dr. Armstrong to meet 
the growing demand for better 
health for country dwellers, 


POISONING FROM ANILINE 
SHOE DYE 

Three cases of poisoning 

aniline shoe dye were recently re 

ported from Milwaukee in The 

Journal of the American Medical 

Association. Numerous other cases 


from 


were known to have occurred in 
the same place, though they did 
not come under the care of the 


physician. 

In one of these cases the dye was 
in a container that had no label. 
In the others the label contained a 
warning against using the dyed 
shoes in less than twenty-four hours 
after treatment. However, this warn 
ing was at the bottom of the labe!, 
in print too small to catch the eye 
of the user. Among shoe repairers 
who used this dye, some did not 
know of its danger, while others 
who did had lost customers by re 
fusing to deliver the shoes before 
two or three days after dyeing. 

The recommendation is made that 
the use of such dyes be prohibited, 
or else that they carry on the label 
a danger sign which cannot be 
missed. If the manufacturer and 
dyer are held strictly to account, 
poisonings from. this will 
cease, 


source 


FOODS SHOULD ATTRACT 


In planning healthful diets, the 
texture, flavor and color of foods 
must be considered, according to 
a recent report from the U. S., 
Department of Agriculture. People 
are more likely to eat the proper 
foods when they are pleasing to 


eye, nose and tongue. 

A crisp, juicy apple or a salad 
with a lunch of soft sandwiches, 
and cheese with crackers, rather 
than bread, are combinations that 
are popular. Pronounced flavors, 
like cabbage, are usually better 
when toned down by potatoes or 
something equally mild. Some deli- 
cate flavors must be eaten alone, 
however. 

Fresh salmon with green peas or 
ripe tomatoes and cream cheese are 
attractive to the eye, and that is 
why they are well liked. The care- 
ful housewife can plan her meals 
so that the simplest foods will 
please. Cleaned plates and pleasant 
comments will reward her for the 
extra time spent in preparation. 
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COLDS INDEPENDENT OF 
WET STREETS 

Dirty snow and ice in the streets 
may be disagreeable, but they are 
not the cause of colds and coughs, 
according to a bulletin from the 
New York State health department. 
Although an increase of such dis- 
eases of the respiratory organs gen- 
erally comes at the time that the 
streets are running with melted ice 
and snow, this condition is merely a 
coincidence and not due to the wet 
state of the streets. 

Even if the snow, ice and muck 
are coated with disease bacteria, 
they cannot be blown around and 
into noses, throats and lungs so long 
as they remain moist. If such 
germs are not flushed into the 
sewers, but remain and dry, the 
extremely low temperatures and 
drying will kill most of them. 

The real blame for the spring 
increase in coughs and colds rests 
on the hothouse existence people 
lead in the winter. By taking more 
outdoor exercise in December and 
January, by keeping our homes and 
other buildings better ventilated, 
and by correcting careless habits of 
personal hygiene, such as using our 
tongues for sponges, or coughing 
and sneezing in other’ people’s 
faces, we may lessen the number 
of spring colds that appear in 
March and April. 


NATIONS UNITE AGAINST 
DIPHTHERIA 


Canada and the United States are 
joining forces in an attack against 
childhood’s enemy, diphtheria. This 
disease has no respect for inter- 
national boundary lines, but a 
united effort on the part of the 
two countries is expected to drive 
it out of North America. tecent 
experiments with  toxin-antitoxin 
in several community campaigns 
against diphtheria show the possi- 
bilities for eradicating it on a 
continental scale. 

Diphtheria can easily be con- 
trolled if the public will make use 
of the means which science has 
furnished, thinks Dr. Maurice Mac- 
donald Seymour, deputy minister 
of health of Saskatchewan, who pro- 
posed the concerted drive against 
diphtheria. 


HELP FOR MIDDLE CLASS 
PATIENT 


Changes in hospital construction 
may solve the problem of the middle 
class patient, who cannot afford a 
private room at the present hospital 
rates and who cannot be considered 
a charity patient. 

Cubicles, or small rooms made of 
removable partitions, each with a 
separate outside window, have been 
found satisfactory in many institu- 
tions, explained Dr. S. S. Goldwater 
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The Playground and Recreation Association of America is recom- 
mending winter sports programs for all public playgrounds. 





at a recent meeting of hospital 
execuiives. Semiprivate wards of 
two and four beds meet the situation 
in other hospitals. 

The many special tests and exami- 
nations demanded as a routine in 
many hospitals, while valuable, are 
ne‘ necessary in every case. The 
physician should be allowed to con- 
trol their use, dispensing with them 
when, in the case of patients of 
limited means, they are not abso- 
lutely necessary. 


COLD WEATHER INCREASES 
GAS POISONINGS 

Cold weather brings an increased 
number of cases of carbon mon- 
oxide poisoning. Gas heaters are 
used in many homes to take the 
chill off the air of bedroom, bath- 
room or garage. Men tinkering 
about the engines of their cars are 
apt to close the garage doors to 
keep out the cold winds. 

Both gas and gasoline contain a 
large amount of carbon. When 
either one is mixed with plenty of 
air and burned, one part of the 
carbon unites with two parts of the 
oxygen of the air to form carbon 
dioxide, or, as it is commonly called, 
carbonic acid gas. This is not 
dangerous in small amounts. How- 
ever, if the gas or gasoline is burned 
with only a limited supply of air, 
the carbon takes up only one part 
of oxygen and forms the deadly 
carbon monoxide gas. 

This gas when breathed acts so 
quickly that persons are often over- 
come by it before they realize their 
danger, and it is so deadly that per- 
sons do not recover at once even in 
the open air, sometimes not at all. 


The gas combines with the red cor- 
puscles of the blood and prevents 
their giving oxygen to the tissues of 
the body. 
One should never sleep in a room 
with a gas stove or heater burning 
unless the windows are open; never 
work on a car in the garage unless 
the doors are open, and see that 
all the gas appliances in the house 
are properly connected. Such sim- 
ple precautions may save a life. 


DAILY PINT OF MILK 
DOUBLES GAIN 


A pint of milk a day added to a 
diet that satisfied even a growing 
boy’s appetite increased the yearly 
average gain in weight from 3.85 
pounds to 6.98 pounds and in height 
from 1.84 to 2.63 inches. This proof 
of the value of milk for growing 
boys and girls was shown in an 
extensive nutritional experiment 
recently carried on in England. 

The subjects were 500 boys, 
mostly foundlings, who were housed 
in suburban cottages under excel- 
lent conditions of living and disci- 
pline. Previous examination had 
excluded the possibility of any dis- 
ease. They were all fed a_ basal 
diet planned to meet the demands 
of the child of school age. Different 
groups were given additional arti- 
cles of diet, one being used as a 
control. 

The milk and butter group not 
only made the largest gains but 
enjoyed exemption from _ illness, 
even when sickness in the other 
houses was more prevalent than 
usual. Casual visitors easily picked 
out members of this group as “being 
obviously more fit than the others.” 
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THOUSANDS 
OF WINTER 
SPORT FANS 
COME 
EACH YEAR 
to frolic 
in the snow 
on the 
heights of 
Quebec 


Pacific and Atlantic 


ROYAL SPRINTER 


Sweden has the reputation for 
developing sturdy citizens by a 
system of thorough physical edu- 
cation. The third son of the 
crown prince, shown in the cen- 
ter of the group, is active in track 
events at his school. 





SABER PRAC- 
TICE 
Saber fencing has 
become so popula 
that it is now one 
of the major sports 
at the University of 
California, where it 
is taught in mass 
formation, 





Underwood and Underwood 
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STUDIES COSMETICS 


In this laboratory Japan’s 
famous woman scientist has con- 
ducted research in the field of 
cosmetics. She is an authority 
on rouge, and her work has been 
subsidized by the government. 


cific and Atlantic 

















GIVES FIRST AID ON THE ROAD 


Accidents on the country roads of Eng- 
land may now be treated with the contents 
of a first aid box, which contains every- 
thing necessary for temporary dressing. By 
breaking a glass panel one obtains a key to 
the box. The key is then dropped into the 
nearest letter box and so returned to the 
ambulance station. Guilford was the first 
district in England to establish this road- 
side first aid service, 
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Keystone View Company 


BOYS COOK TOO 


The youngest chefs 
in the country are 
shown learning to 
make fancy pastry in 
a popular night class. 
These boys need not 
fear flapper cooking 
when they marry. 


Underwood and Underwood 
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If you have a question 
relating to health, write to 
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Running Ear 
To the Editor:—What is the real 
cause of suppuration of the ear, 
a running discharge, and is there 
any cure for it? 
D. E. B., New York. 


Answer.—A discharge from the 
ear is due to an inflammation usu- 
ally of the middle ear and _ is 
attended with rupture of the ear 
drum. 

Such discharges are usually inter- 
mittent; they are apt to recur when 
one has a cold, for example. In 
some cases, however, they are con- 
tinuous, and this may be due to a 
condition in the middle ear that can 
be remedied by proper treatment. 

A person with a chronic dis- 
charge of the ear should consult a 
physician, preferably a specialist in 
diseases of the ear. 


Tumor of the Breast 

To the Editor:—Is there any treat- 
ment for tumor of the _ breast 
other than surgical operation? 
If, after surgical removal, exami- 
nation shows that the growth was 
not malignant, what are the possi- 
bilities of a similar growth de- 
veloping on the other breast? Is 
there any preventive to be used 
either internally or externally for 
such an affliction? What is the 
meaning of the term  adeno- 
fibroma? Was the statement in 
Popular Science Monthly for 
October, 1925,. that the cancer 
germ had been discovered by 
William Ewart Gye true or false? 
Has medical science made any 
progress in the treatment of can- 
cer in recent years? I am a 
teacher of biology in a_ high 
school. We use HyGe1a as a refer- 
ence and find it very helpful. 

L. B. A., Michigan. 


Answer.—Surgical removal of the 
breast in which there is a tumor 
that is probably cancerous is the 
best and safest treatment. Such a 
breast should be removed on the 
slightest suspicion of cancer. If it 
proves not to be cancerous there is 
no likelihood of development of 
tumor in the other breast. 

There is no other preventive for 
use either internally or externally. 
There is no substantial evidence 
that so-called serums or inocula- 
tions are of value. On the contrary, 
many patients have used _ these 
alleged cures and thus deferred 


“Questions and Answers,” 
HyGe1A, enclosing a two-cent 
stamp. Questions are sub- 
mitted to recognized authori- 
lies in the several branches 
of medicine. Diagnoses in 


individual cases are not 
allempted nor is treatment 
prescribed. 
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operation, until the cancer had be- 
come so extensive as to make its 
complete removal impossible. 

Adenofibroma is a-— glandular 
tumor consisting chiefly of abnor- 
mally enlarged fibrous tissue. 

The statement of William E. Gye 
that he has discovered the germ of 
cancer has not been confirmed. 
The opinion of the best authorities 
is that cancer is not of germ origin. 

Medical science has made con- 
siderable progress in cancer by 
emphasizing the fact that the early 
removal of deep seated cancer is 
the one and only hope, and by pro- 
ducing cures when the cancer is 
removed in the early stages. 

In cancer of the breast, for exam- 
ple, the most skilful and experi- 
enced surgeons formerly secured 
only about 25 per cent of permanent 
cures. Today in the practice of 
some surgeons more than 75 per 
cent of patients operated on remain 
without any recurrence for three 
years or more anc that is regarded 
as a permanent cure. Superficial 
cancers, that is, those involving the 
skin only, are now treated success- 
fully by x-ray and radium. 


Removal of Tonsils 

To the Editor:—My child, aged 
13 months, has enlarged tonsils. 
They become inflamed whenever 
she has a cold, which is often. 
The doctor has told me that if the 
tonsils are removed in a child 
so young they will grow again. 
Would they grow again if the 
whole tonsil was removed? 

J. V., New Hampshire. 


Answer.—It is not usually neces- 
sary or advisable to remove tonsils 
in a child as young as 13 months. 
It is true that at any age the tonsil 
tissue may not be entirely removed 
at operation, even by a skilful 
operator, and that tonsil tissue may 
reappear at a later period. 


Aluminum and Cancer 
To the Editor:—A pamphlet by Dr. 
Charles T. Betts of Toledo, Ohio, 
says that cancer is caused by the 
use of aluminum cooking utensils. 
Is this correct? 
R. H. S., Illinois. 


Answer.—There is not the slight 
est scientific evidence to support the 
view that the use of aluminum or 
any other kind of cooking utensil 
has anything to do with the cause 
of cancer. The statistics and the 
experiments cited by Betts have 
nothing whatever to do with proof 
as to such a relationship. Dr. Betts 
is not a physician, and there is no 
reason for giving the slightest atten 
tion to either his views or his 
experiments of the relationship of 
aluminum to cancer, 


Appendicitis and Schools of Eating 
To the Editor:—What are the chief 
causes and symptoms of appendi 
citis? Is there a way to over 
come it in any of its stages with 
out an operation? Will you please 
give the addresses of a few good 
schools of eating, or the titles of 
books containing practical in 
structions and suggestions on 
right eating. P. V.. Indiana. 
Answer.—Appendicitis is due to 
germs of infection, but it is often 
not possible to say how they come 
to ',e lodged in the appendix. The 
popular notion that appendicitis is 
usually due to the deposit of a 
grape seed or some similar body in 
the appendix is not correct. 

What appear to be the symptoms 
of early appendicitis are often re 
lieved by a few hours or days of 
absolute rest and fasting. It is not 
safe, however, to rely on such treat 
ment except under the immediate 
care and observation of a physician, 
because when there is an acute pus 
forming process present, there is 
always danger of an abscess, with 
rupture of the appendix leading to 
a general inflammation of the peri- 
toneum (the delicate membrane lin 
ing the abdominal cavity and cover- 
ing the bowels). 

To know when to operate and 
when not to operate for appendi 
citis requires keen surgical judg- 
ment. 

We know of no “school of eating” 
that can be recommended. Diet is 
an important factor in health but 
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is by no means the only factor. A 
good book on diet is the one 
entitled ‘What to Eat in Health and 
Disease” by Benjamin Harrow, pub- 
lished by E, P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, New York, price, $2.00. 


Diet for Basketball Players 
To the Editor:—I am _ coaching 
basketball in a small high school. 
[ should like to have some infor- 
mation as to the proper kind of 
diet for the team. 
J. E. M., Missouri. 


Answer.—Basketball players need 
no special diet. Since they need 
to be in the best of physical condi- 
tion they should emphasize particu- 
larly the ordinary rules of diet, a 
balanced ration of easily digested 
food with no eating between meals 
and with the avoidance of rich 
foods and overeating. 

It is unwise to eat a heavy meal 
when tired. If the boys practice in 
the late afternoon and eat immedi- 
ately after practice, the meal should 
be a light one. Because of the ex- 
citement before a game, the meal 
preceding a game should be rather 
light and of nutritious, easily di- 
gested food; it should be eaten at 
least two hours before the game. 


Reducing 
To the Editor:—I am anxious to 
reduce. I have had a_ very 


serious operation and I have lost 
30 pounds. I do not want to 
regain this. I am told that you 
regain rapidly after an abdominal 
operation. Is this true? 

F. E., Oklahoma. 


Answer.—It is true that during 
the convalescent period after a seri- 
ous operation—during which one 
has lost weight—the weight is 
likely to be regained, as one cannot 
indulge in much exercise and the 
appetite is apt to remain good. 

It is unwise to diet too rigidly, 
and indeed one ought not to diet 
under such conditions except on the 
advice and under the direction of 
the physician in charge. It is quite 
probable that the diet can be so 
directed that the person will not 
regain an excessive amount of 
weight. 

Powdered Pumice for Teeth 
To the Editor:—I just cannot under- 
stand the article in the August 

HyYGEIA (page 433) regarding the 

use of powdered pumice stone. 

Can I use it, and is it good to 

use; if not, what is? 

M. O., Illinois. 


Answer.—Powdered pumice stone 
is used as an abrasive by dentists 
in the removal of tartar. It is not 
advisable that it be used by the pub- 
lic without the dentist’s aid, as it 
may be used too frequently and 
unwisely. Its use once every few 
months would do no harm. 


Le 


Anemia 
To the Editor:—I am past middle 
age (07 years old) and am won- 
dering if anemia could be cured 
or improved at that age? 
A. L. J., Michigan. 


Answer.—Anemia is in most cases 
a symptom secondary to some other 
condition. Whether it can be cured 
or improved, therefore, depends 
entirely on the original cause. 
So-called primary, or pernicious, 
anemia is difficult to cure at any 


age. = 


Ringworm and Pruritus (Itching) 

To the Editor:—What causes ring- 
worm? How could a person who 
is extremely careful in avoiding 
the use of public towels become 
infected? Has any new method 
of treating pruritus been devel- 
oped lately? The itching appears, 
not only after bathing, but when- 
ever the skin becomes either 
damp or chilled. It first appeared 
twenty years ago. Many _ skin 
specialists have been consulted 
without relief, but none within 
the last ten years. 

A. B. C., Pennsylvania. 


Answer.—Ringworm is due_ to 
some parasite. There are several 
varieties. It is not easy to deter- 
mine how one becomes infected as 
there are so many possible avenues 
of indirect contact; shaking hands, 
for example, with one who has ring- 
worm; handling the same articles 
that have been handled by one 
afflicted, even after a considerable 
interval; of course, the common 
towel would readily convey such 
an infection. 

As to itching, or pruritus, it is 
still one of the difficult problems. 
It is, of course, only a symptom, 
sometimes of local irritation, some- 
times of a constitutional condition 
and is associated therefore with a 
number of diseases or conditions. 
The x-ray has been helpful in 
some cases in relieving the itch- 
ing, though its effect may be only 
temporary. 


Congenital Syphilis 
To the Editor:—I have engaged a 
little girl to come to my home 
daily to help with the care of 
my children. She had been with 
me only a couple of weeks when 
I heard through a friend that her 
mother has syphilis. They are a 
lovely family. If you do not con- 
sider it dangerous for me to keep 
her, should I request her never 
to take the children to her home? 
A. W. L., Missouri. 


Answer.—In_ spite of the fre- 
quency of inherited syphilis and 
the countless opportunities for ex- 
posure, bona-fide instances of infec- 
tion of others are extraordinarily 
rare. This is true in spite of the 
fact that the lesions of congenital 
syphilis appear early in life and 
contain large numbers of the organ- 
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isms that cause the disease; conse- 
quently they would seem to be ver) 
infectious. 

However, promiscuous fondling 
and kissing of infants should be 
discouraged to avoid even the re 
mote possibility of infection, 

There would probably be no dan- 
ger in employing the little girl men- 
tioned as nurse for children, even 
if she were a congenital syphilitic. 
It is possible, however, that the 
mother may have acquired syphilis 
recently and may have infected her 
little daughter, who would then be 
suffering from acquired syphilis. 

The child might be a _ potential 
source of infection if she had 
acquired the disease recently. An 
examination by a physician would 
be necessary to eliminate the possi- 
bility of danger. 


Tumor on the Buttock 
To the Editor:—Is a fatty tumor on 
the buttock necessarily cancer- 
ous? Are there any other kinds? 
The one I refer to has grown to 
some size, and the patient is now 
afraid to have it cut for fear of 


cancer. 
A. B., Georgia. 


Answer.—A tumor on the buttock 
is by no means necessarily cancer- 
ous. There are many other kinds 
of tumors. 

If the tumor is growing and is 
troublesome to the patient a skilful! 
surgeon ought to be able to remove 
it easily. 

A microscopic examination of the 
tumor is oftentimes the only cer- 
tain way to determine whether or 
not it is cancerous. 


Ulcer of the Rectum; Walking 
Typhoid 
To the Editor:—1. What is the 
cause of bleeding from the rec- 
tum, other’ than iles? The 
bowels seem stopped up for two 
or three days, ho pills or any- 
thing else moving them, until all 
at once a great lot of blood 
comes. I have wandering pains 
in the intestines most of the time, 
2. What is walking typhoid? 
What are the symptoms? What 
is the cause of chills and warm 


spells, first the warm sweating 
spell then a cold chill? Does 


that go with walking typhoid, or 
is it more like cancer? 
G. G., New Jersey. 


Answer.—1. Ulcer of the rectum, 
fissure or more serious trouble may 
cause bleeding from the rectum. If 
the blood is dark and seems dis- 
integrated, it probably comes not 
from the rectum but from some por- 
tion higher up. No physician could 
tell the exact nature and cause of 
this bleeding except after a careful 
examination of the part. 

2. By walking typhoid is meant 
a case of this disease, usually in the 
early stage, in which the symptoims 
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are so mild that the patient con- 
tinues to walk about. Chills alter- 
nating with fever, warm spells, 
may occur under ay. ety of condi- 
tions. It might or might not happen 
with walking typhoid. 


Operation on Nasal Sinuses 

To the Editor:—What kind of 
an operation is performed for 
infected sinuses? Is it painful? 
Is a general or local anesthetic 
given, and how long does the 
patient usually have to stay in 
bed? Is it as expensive as a 
major operation? 


S. A., Arizona. 


Answer.—There are several oper- 
ations that are done on the nasal 
sinuses. Some of them can be done 
under a local anesthetic; others are 
best done under a general anes- 
thetic. It is impossible to say with- 
out knowing just the type of opera- 
tion to be performed how much it 
would cost or how long it would 
keep one in bed. 

The more radical operations on 
the sinuses would be called major 
operations. The simpler ones would 
be classed as minor operations. 


Chronic Ear Infections 

To the Editor:—I should like to 
know about the new dye-stuff 
used for chronic ear infections 
mentioned in the Scientific Amer- 
ican this year. Also if ultra- 
violet ray treatment with quartz 
rod is used? C. J., Illinois. 


Answer.—We presume that what 
is meant by “the new dye-stuff 
used for chronic ear infections,” is 
mercurochrome, which is now used 
for many infections. It is not wise 
or safe for one to inject any material 
into the ear except on the advice 
of a physician. 

The reports of the use of ultra- 
violet ray in ear diseases are too 
few and too conflicting at this time 
to make positive opinion possible. 


Pellagra 

To the Editor:—What is the cause 
of pellagra? What class of peo- 
ple is more apt to have it? Does 
it attack healthy persons? How 
long have they had it when it 
first appears on the skin? Can it 
be cured and how long does it 
take to cure it? If cured, does it 
ever appear again? Is it catch- 
ing? M. R., Arkansas. 


Answer.—Pellagra is considered a 
deficiency disease. There is some 
question as to whether the defi- 
ciency in the diet is the only cause 
or simply the important contribut- 
ing cause. 

A diet is deficient when it lacks 
one or more food elements neces- 
sary for maintenance, growth or 
reproduction. Plants can take rela- 
tively simple inorganic nitrogen 


compounds and build them into 
plant tissues. In the case of ani- 
mals, this nitrogen must be _ fur- 
nished in the form of more com- 


plex compounds, or building stones, 
each one of which has a different 
shape or configuration. These build 
ing stones are called amino-acids. 
If an animal’s diet were con- 
fined to a single type of cereal, it 
would be found that this diet might 
fail to furnish one or more of these 
building stones in adequate quanti- 
ties. If the diet should contain 
some animal food, then there would 
be no danger of such a deficiency. 
One can secure an adequate quantity 
of building stones out of vegetables, 
but he must be careful to include 
several different types of plants and 
even then he will find that he must 
eat an abnormally large amount of 
nitrogen containing compounds. 
This type of dietary error consti- 
tutes an amino-acid deficiency. 
The salt or mineral constiiucnts 
of foods are important. Milk sup- 
plemented with green’ vegetables 
constitutes the chief source of these. 


There are also certain chemically 
undefined compounds that exert 
profound influence on the body. 


Thus, if one of these is absent, the 
animal fails to grow; if another is 
lacking, he develops paralysis; and 
if a third is absent, he develops 
massive hemorrhages, and so on. 
These compounds are spoken of as 
vitamins, and their omission gives 
rise to a vitamin deficiency. The 
exact type of deficiency in pellagra, 
whether it is an amino-acid, salt or 
vitamin deficiency, has not been 
determined, but the most recent 
view associates it with vitamin B, 
which is found in abundance in 
veast. 

The pellagra producing diet as 
used by Goldberger consisted of 
white wheat flour, degerminated 
cornmeal (maize), polished rice, 
starch, sugar, molasses, pork fat, 
sweet potatoes, collards, turnip 
greens and coffee. This diet was 
fed for five and one-half months 
to eleven apparently healthy men. 
At the end of this tinie, six out of 
the eleven had developed incipient 
pellagra. A curative diet should 
contain: (a) 1% pints of milk daily; 
(b) 4 ounces of fresh lean meat 
supplemented with cheese and eggs: 
(c) liberal quantities of green vege- 
tables—cabbage, collards, turnip 
greens, spinach, cauliflower, string 
beans—and fruits, such as oranges, 


grapes, apples, peaches, apricots 
and prunes. 
From the foregoing, it will be 


seen that any healthy person eating 
a deficient diet of the type outlined 
for a period of five months or more 
may develop pellagra. The rash is 
the first diagnostic symptom. It 
appears from five to six months 
after the beginning of the deficient 
diet. The cure is accomplished 


after several months of proper di 


ing. Relapses do not occur if ad 
quate diet is maintained. If th 
nerve degenerations have been | 
extensive before the beginning 


the adequate diet, recovery does 
occur, 

There is no proof that the di 
is infectious or contagious. 


Hives 
To the Editor: As I am bothered 

with hives, I find it necessary | 
avoid acid foods. Will vou kindl 
send me a list of acid foods so 
that I will know exactly what | 
should not eat? 

(ys, H.. New York 


Answer.—The following lists ar 
prepared by Drs. H. C. Sherman and 
A. O. Gettler and are printed in a 
book on diabetes by Drs. O. H. 
Petty and W. H. Stoner, published 
by F. A. Davis Company, 
delphia, 

These foods contain an excess of 
acid-forming elements: 


rr,it 
hha 


Corn Veal 

Crackers Venison 

Eel Chicken 

Eggs Oatmeal 

Fish Peanuts 

Beef (lean) Rice 

Pork (lean) Wheat flour 
The following foods contain an 


excess of base-forming elements: 


Almonds Lemons 
Apples Lettuce 
Asparagus Milk 


Bananas Muskmelon 


Beans Oranges 
Beets Peaches 
Cabbage Peas 
Carrots Potatoes 
Cauliflower Prunes 


Raisins 
taspberry juice 
Turnips 


Celery 
Cherries 
Currants 


Abdominal Binder on Baby 
To the Editor:—What length of time 
should a baby wear a belly band? 
Of what use is it except to keep 
the navel dressing on? 


J. V., New Hampshire. 


suitable undergar- 
ments are worn—in order to pro 
tect the child from chilling—th¢e 
abdominal binder is not important 
after the first few weeks. Some 
protection is necessary to keep this 
portion of the body from chilling 
in cold or changeable weather. 


Answer.—lIf 


Congenital Dislocation of Hip 
To the Editor:—Is there a cure 
for congenital hip dislocation? | 
have it very slightly on the right 
hip, and I think if I could get the 
proper exercises I could work the 
hip up to normal. 
R. Rae New Jersey. 
Answer.—Presumably the ques- 
tioner is an adult. Just what is 
meant by “having it very slightly 
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on the right hip” is uncertain. Con- 
genital dislocation of the hip is usu- 
ally an obvious condition accom- 
panied by definite limping, spoken 
of as a duck waddle, particularly 
when both hips are affected. An 
x-ray picture of the region will 
clear up any doubt regarding a dis- 
location. If there is a dislocation 
the head of the thigh bone, ‘or 
femur, will be shown to be in some 
other location than in its normal 
socket. 

The long adaptation of muscles, 
ligaments, vessels and nerves to the 
shortened Mg renders a cure by re- 
placement and a return to normal 
function impossible, although opera- 
tive measures designed to ameli- 
orate the condition have from time 
to time been used. It is a ques- 
tion whether the various operative 
means employed have materially 
bettered the condition of the patient 
whose handicap, though definite, is 
usually not disabling. There are 
many active adults with single and 
double congenital dislocation of the 
hips. Properly directed exercises 
might benefit the person just as they 
might strengthen the muscles in 
normal limbs, but there is no pros- 
pect of their reducing the dis- 
location. 

For children under the age of 6 
the chances for manipulative reduc- 
tion—the so-called bloodless method 
—are excellent. Not all’ dislocated 
hips can be cured duriWg this early 
period, but the majority of them 


can. By cure is meant a replace- 
ment in the socket with perma- 
nent retention and a useful and 


more or less normally movable limb. 
Hips have been thus reduced in 
children older than 6 years, but the 
facility and safety with which it is 
done are rapidly diminished each 
vear after this. The hips of many 


of these treated children become 
apparently perfect, but an x-ray 
photograph will usually demon- 


strate that they are not quite so 
good anatomically as the normal 
hip. 

There is a group of less fortunate 
children in whom the hip socket 
is so shallow or defective from lack 
of reciprocal development with the 
head or in whom the head is so 
defective that it will not remain 
held in the socket after being re- 
duced. For such patients there is 
no cure. 


Goiter and Childbearing 
To the Editor:—Can a girl, aged 14, 
who was operated on for goiter 
ever become the mother of a nor- 
mal child? I have been told she 
could not. F. G. C., Ilinois. 


Answer.—There is no reason why 
operation for goiter with complete 
recovery should interfere in any 


way with subsequent childbearing. 
If a goiter was not removed and a 
woman developed signs of hyper- 


thyroidism, it might be a_ serious 


bar to maternity. 


Scaly Skin 
To the Editor:—Please give me 
advice on how to care for a dry, 
rough, scaly skin. Water makes 
it worse. I bathe every day, but 
my skin always appears dirty. 
B. M. T., Pennsylvania. 


Answer.—A dry, rough and 
slightly scaling skin is not uncom- 


mon and may be due to various 
factors. If the condition has been 
present since childhood and_ is 


fairly well generalized, being more 
pronounced on the outer surface 
of the arms and the thighs and on 
the lower part of the thorax, it may 
be a mild type of ichthyosis, or fish 
skin disease. This condition is 
usually incurable, but some relief 
can be secured by applying an oily 
lotion at least two or three times 
“ach week, or daily in severe cases; 
25 per cent glycerin in olive oil is 
satisfactory. 

In elderly people, there is fre- 
quently an atrophy of the skin as- 
sociated with more or less wrink- 


ling and slight scaling; the oily 
lotion mentioned should prove to 


be of value. 

Water and soap are more or less 
irritating and usually aggravate the 
disorder; they should be used spar- 
ingly when proved to be harmful 
to the skin. If the condition per- 
sists and is sufficiently pronounced 
to be annoying, a specialist in dis- 
eases of the skin should be con- 
sulted. 


Regaining Power of Speech 
To the Editor:—I should like to 
know if there is any truth in the 
newspaper reports that dumb 
persons on going up in an aero- 
plane often regain speech. If 
this is so, what brings it about? 

O. H. D., Illinois. 


Answer.—When loss of speech is 
due to organic trouble an aeroplane 
flight would have no effect. 

Loss of speech is a_ frequent 
manifestation of hysteria, and it is 
well known that a sudden shock or 
an abrupt change of condition often 
restores functions that have been 
absent as the result of hysteria, 


Cretinism 


To the Editor:—Will you kindly 


inform me if there is a cure, 
treatment or medicine for cre- 
tinism, or for a person who is 


undersized? RR, J., New York. 


Answer.—Preparations of the 
thyroid gland, properly used, afford 
a remarkable cure for cretinism. 

Cretinism, however, is by no 
means synonymous with under- 
size. The majority of persons who 
are undersize are not cretins. For 
such people, thyroid extract is sel- 
dom a proper remedy. 
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Fibbing and Pilfering 

To the Editor:—Having such faith 
in previous advice you have given 
me, I should like to consult you 
about my stepchild. She is a girl 
nearly 14 years old, and seems 
to be in excellent health. Since 
early childhood she has had a 
bad habit of telling falsehoods. 
I have talked quietly to her and 
explained how wrong it is; I have 
withheld certain privileges, but 
nothing I can do or say has 
the slightest effect. She is a lov- 
able child, and I feel the responsi- 
bility keenly because I want to do 
my best for her. She deliberately 
disobeys at every turn; she is 
punished, but it has not the slight- 
est effect. Last week she climbed 
a tree, an act that she had been 
forbidden to do, picked all my 
neighbor’s pears, and then said I 
told her to do it. For this, I am 
confining her to her room for a 
week. Her latest habit is joining 
in the conversation of older peo- 
ple at all times, talking inces- 
santly and laughing foolishly at 
everything she or any one says, 
She has a well balanced diet, 
plenty of fruit, milk and vege- 
tables. She enters the eighth 
grade in the fall. The only com- 
plaint from school is inattention. 
Any advice you can give me will 

be greatly appreciated. 
T. A. G., South Carolina. 


Answer.—Fibbing and _ pilfering 
in children and young adolescents 
are often caused by emotional con- 
flicts. New habits must be formed 
and the emotional life reeducated 
before the condition can be reme- 
died. If a child’s misbehavior meets 
with too much censure, he often 
becomes afraid and lies to escape 
punishment. It is in this way that 
the habit of lying is often estab- 
lished, 

A complete psychologic study of 
the girl is needed before the cause 
of her pilfering and untruthfulness 
can be determined, but from the 
facts given it seems that her mis- 
behavior is caused by a feeling of 
negativism and resentment.  Chil- 
dren are often not able to express 
these feelings in speech, but they 
come out in actions. Locking her 
in a room for a week as punish- 
ment for pilfering is not wise. It 
is more likely to increase her mis- 
behavior than to cure it. 

It would be wise to have the girl 
studied by an expert in child guid- 
ance or, if this is impossible, to 
send her to a good boarding school. 
The association with children with 
ideals of honesty and truthfulness 
would probably soon cause her to 
change her behavior. 

If the boarding school is not pos- 
sible, have her join the Girl Scouts, 
let her have free play with children 
of her own age, avoid being over- 
anxious about her and try to make 
her feel that she has her parents’ 
confidence and that they expect her 
to do the right thing. 
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SUCCESS GAINED 
BY SHEER MERIT 


TARTED in 1913, S. M. A. was not made available to the 
medical profession until the latter part of 1921. At that time 
S.M.A. entered what was apparently an already crowded 

field, yet bysheer merit alone it has rapidly advanced to a prom- 
inent position among all meritorious products for the infant’s diet. 


When it is considered that we have depended upon the medical pro- 
fession alone in establishing S. M. A., its success means that thou- 
sands of physicians have found it to be of distinct value in their 
infant feeding work. These physicians have further confirmed 
the soundness of the nutritional principles embodied in S. M. A. 


S.M.A. is to be used only under the 


direction of a physician 





Literature and Trial Package Sent to Physicians Only 





S.M.A. is manufactured by permission of 


The Babies and Childrens Hospital of Cleveland 


by 
THE LABORATORY PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Synthetic Milk Adapted 
to Breast Milk 


Fine ‘Products for pe A, the Infant’s Diet 






























Save Your Liquor! 
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Without ater. 
HERE you go — draining the ioned of very thick, specially process- 
Sond ¢ : : hardened aluminum the tops and bot- 
good irom | your food down the toms heat at precisely the same temperature 
sink! And that liquor is a precious part of food cooks smoothly. The heat travels 
your meal — your liquor has vital carbohy- swiftly and evenly—and is retained. An 
drates, nitrates, mineral salts and vitamins entire full-course meal is cooked in “Club” ° . ° 
~~ that build bone, muscle and brain. You've Equipment on top of the stove without one The Serviceable Triplicate 
thrown away an important part of your meal drop of water—and over ONE moderate 


you've cooked away the natural flavor and 
tastiness! The lifeless—tasteless pulp you 
set before your family may be reduced in 
nutritive value to a great extent—where it 
would be better — by all means —to throw 
out the pulp—and serve that precious liquor! 
You can starve your family’s most important 
needs not by lack of quantity — but by 
wrong cooking! 


Cook the “Club” Way—On Top of the Stove 
No Water—No Waste—No Fuss! 


Doctors, food specialists and dieticians have 
been trying to find a solution to these prob- 
lems. And science has now solved it with 
their aid. A new kind of aluminum- 
“Club” Aluminum—which has gone through 
years of experimenting has finally been 
perfected 

“Club” Equipment is unlike any kitchen 
equipment you have ever seen. It is fash- 


FREE 


flame. A significant saving in fuel — and 
always a cool, fresh kitchen. 

The natural, rich flavors are kept and 
made still more delicious—-meats, vegetables 
and fruits cook in their own juices—there is 
absolutely no waste of those vitally impor- 
tant minerals and vitamins no shrinkage 
and extravagance! 


Keep Your Children in Good Health 


Surely you owe it to your family par 
ticularly to your children to give then 
food that keeps them healthy they need 
the very best! 

When your meal is cooked the “Club” 


way you are assured that it has all the 
important minerals and vitamins in as high 
percentage as possible honestly nutritious, 
strength-giving food where ever 


mouthful does good! 





We will be glad to send housewives, physi- 
cians, and dieticians our FREE Recipe 
Book which describes this new health- 
cooking and also gives a large variety of 
tempting, delicious recipes. 








THE CLUB ALUMINUM COMPANY, Dept. 24, 

Fullerton and Surrey Sts., Chicago, Iinois. 
Please send me your Free Recipe Book describ- 
ing this interesting new method of Scientific 







Just fill out and mail this coupon. 

































Making One Gas Burner Do the 


Work of Three! 


You will delight in the convenience of our Tripli- 
cate—one of the 18 pieces included in the complete 
“Club” Equipment The Triplicate is composed of 
three separate pieces which fit over one moderate 
flame—-making one burner do the work of three sepa- 
rate burners—this small amount of heat is retained 
in “‘Club’’ Aluminum. A cool, fresh kitchen, a big 
worthwhile saving of fuel! Your entire meal cooks 
at an even temperature, 


Invite Your Friends to a “Club’”’ Luncheon! 


“Club’’ Aluminum is sold direct from makers to 
you by “Club” representatives Look for the label 
“Club” on the bottom of each utensil—it is your 
safeguard against substitutes! Any one may have a 
complete ‘‘Club’’ Equipment—our terms are made to 
sult your greatest convenience—either cash or very 
easy payments. 

If you live in any of the cities listed below—our 
Lecture-Demonstrator will gladly come to your home. 
Ile will do the cooking the newest way—the ‘‘Club” 
way-——and you may ask your friends to as 
tasty and tempting a luncheon as they 
havé eaten—without any obligation to 
you. Just ‘phone for an appointment! 


Branches in These Cities: 








New York Cleveland 
Chicago Baltimore 
Newark, N. J. Detroit 
Philadelphia Milwaukee 
Pittsburgh Hartford, Conn. 


Providence, R. I, Kansas City, Mo. 
Boston St. Louis 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





Ihe CLUB 
ALUMINUM COMPANY 






cooking. 














Dept. 24, Fullerton and Surrey Sts. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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“We are advertised 


by our loving friends” 





Mellin’s Food—A Milk Modifier 


Formulas for the baby’s food that are easily 
understood, simple in their adjustment and con- 
taining all the elements of nutrition required 
for full nourishment of every part of the body 
may be readily prepared from just three 
constituents—Mellin’s Food, cow’s milk and water. 


There is nothing complicated or difficult in dis- 
solving Mellin’s Food in water and then adding milk 
and yet, by this simple proceeding, food for the full 
day is prepared—food that satisfies, sustains and lays 
a foundation for healthy childhood. 


When human milk is not available, 
Mellin’s Food and fresh cow’s milk 


may be relied upon as a satisfactory 
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substitute. 
* 98 ‘ ~ 
Mellin’s Food Company, 177 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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